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I 


When I consider my life objectively, it does not seem 
particularly happy. Yet I cannot really call it unhappy, 
despite all my ngstakes. After all, it is quite foolish to 
talk about happiness and unhappiness, for it seems to 
me that I would not exchange the unhappiest days of my 
life fbr all the happy ones. 

When a person has arrived at a stage in life when he 
accepts the inevitable with equanimity, when he has 
tasted good and bad to the full, and has carved out for 
hiniseli alongside his external life, an inner, more real 
and not foituitous existence, then it seems my life has 
not bten empty and worthless. Even if my external 
destiny has unfolded itself as it does' with everyone, 
inevitably r^d as decreed by the gods, my inner life has 
been my own work, with its joys and bitterness, and I, 
alone, hold myself responsible for it. 

At itimes, when I was younger, I wanted to be a poet. 
If I were, I would not resist the temptation of tracing 
back my life into the dim shadows of my childhood and 
to the fondly preserved sources of my earliest memories: 
But the possession is far too precious and holy for me 
to sfjbil in any way. All I will say about my childhood 
is that it was good and happy. I was given the freedom 
to discover my own inclinations and talents, to create 
my inmost pleasures and sorrows myself and to regard 
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the (uture as the hope and product of my own strength 
and not as something fashioned by a strange power from 
above. So I passed unnoticed through the schools as an 
ordinary, little talented, but qhiet scholar who was finally 
left a^one^ as I did not seem to be subjected to any strong 
influences. 

When I was about six or seven years old, I realised that 
among all invisible powers, I was destined to be most 
strongly affected and dominated by music. From that 
time I had my own world, my sanctua,‘**y and my heaven 
that no-one could take away from me or belittle, and that 
I did not wish to share with anyone. 1 was a musician 
although I did not learn to play any instrument before 
my twelfth year and did not think that 1 would later 
wish to earn my living by music. 

That is how matters have been ever since, without 
anything being essentially changed, and that is why on 
looking back on my life it does not seem varied and 
many-sided, but from the beginning it has been tuned to 
one key-note and directed solely to one star. Whether 
things went well or badly with me, my inner life remained 
unchanged. I might sail for long periods across foreign 
seas, not touching a manuscript-book or an instrument, 
and yet at every moment there would be a melody in 
my blood and on my lips, a beat and rhythm in the 
drawing of breath and life. However eagerly I sought 
salvation, oblivion and deliverance in many other ways, 
however much I thirsted for God, understanding and 
peace, I always found them in music alone. It diu not 
need to be Beethoven or Bach: it has been a continual 
consolation to me and a justification for all life that there 
is music in the world, that one can at times be deeply 
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movj^d by rhythms lind pervaded by harmonies. /Oh, 
music I A melody occurs to you; you sing it silently, 
inwardly only; you steep your being in it; it takes posses- 
sion of all your strength sftid emotions, ^nd during the 
time it lives in you, it effaces all. that is fortuitous evil, 
coarse and^sad in you; it brings the world into harmony 
with you, it makes burdens light and gives wings to the 
benumbed! The melody of a folk-song can do all that. 
And first of all the harmony! Tor each pleasing harmony 
of clearly combii^d notes, perhaps in one chord, charms 
and delights the spirit, and the feeling is intensified with 
each additional note; it can at times fill the heart with 
joy sthd make it tremble with bliss as no other sensual 
pleasure can^o. 

Of all the conceptions of pure bliss that people and 
poets have dreamt about, it seemed to me that the one 
of l<^^ei.Itig to the harmony of the spheres was the highest 
and most intt use. That is where my dearest and brightest 
dreams have ranged — to hear for the duration of a heart- 
beat the universe and the totality of life in its mysterious, 
innate ha*' lony. Alas! how is it that life can be so 
confusing and out of tune and false, how can there be 
lies, evil, envy and hate amongst people, when the 
shortest song and most simple piece of music preach 
that heaven is revealed in the purity, harmony and close 
play of clearly sounded notes! And how can I upbraid 
people and grow angry when I, myself, with ail the good 
will in the world have not been able to make a song and 
any ^cet music out of my life! Inwardly, I am really 
lawarc of an imperative urge, of a thirsting desire for one 
pure, pleasing, essentially holy sound and it& fading away, 
but my days are full of mischance and discord and 
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whenever I turn and wherever I s/rike, there is nev,er a 
true and clear echo. 

But no more; 1 will tell you the story. When I consider 
for whom 1 am covering th^ pages and who has, in 
fact, ^ much power over me that she can draw a con- 
fession from me and penetrate my loneliness, I . must 
give the name of a beloved woman, who is not only 
boun^ to me by a large slice of experience and destiny, 
but who also stands above everything for me like a star 
and sacred symbol. 
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II 


It was only during my last year or two at school when 
all my school-fellows were beginning to talk about their 
future careers th^t I also began to think about mine. 
The possibility of making music my profession and means 
of livelihood was really far removed from my thoughts; 
yet 1 could ^ot think of any other career that would 
make me happy. 1 had no objection to commerce or 
other professions suggested by my father; I just felt 
indifferent towards them. Perhaps it was because my 
colleagues were so proud of the careers of their choice 
that an inwaiu voice also told me that it was gocxl and 
right to'make a career of that which filled iiiy thc>ughts 
and alone gave me real pleasure. It prtive'd useful that I 
had learned play the violin since I was twelve and 
had made some progress under a good teacher. The 
more my father resisted and worried at the thought of 
his only son embarking upon the uncertain career of an 
artist, the stronger grew my will in the face of his opposi- 
tion, and the teacher, who liked me, strongly supported 
my wish. In the end, my father submitted, but just to 
test my endurance and in the hope that I would change 
my^ind, he required me to stay on another year at 
sch^l. 1 endured this with reasonable patience and 
during this time my desire became even s4ronger. 

During the last year at school I fell in love for the 
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first rime with a pretty young girl who was in our circle 
of friends. Without seeing her often and also without 
strongly desiring her, I suffered and enjoyed the emotions 
of fint love as in a dream, buring this period when I 
was thinking about my music as much as about my 
bbloved and could not sleep at nights through .great 
excitement, I consciously retained for the first time 
melodies which occurred to me. They were two short 
songs and I tried to write 6iem down. This made me feel 
bashful but gave me acute pleasure, ai](d I almost forgot 
my youthful pangs of love. Meantime, 1 learned that my 
beloved took singing lessons and I was very eager to hear 
her sing. After some months my wish was fulhlled kl an 
evening gathering at my parents* house. T^tie pretty girl 
was asked to sing. She resisted strongly but finally had to 
give in and I waited with great excitement. A gentleman 
accompanied her on our humble little piano; he played 
a few bars and she began. Oh, she sang badly, very badly, 
and while she was still singing, my dismay and torment 
changed into sympathy then into humour, and from then 
on I was free from this love. 

I was patient and not altogether indolent, but I was 
not a good scholar, and during my last year at school 1 
made very little effort. This was not due to laziness and 
my infatuation, but to a state of youthful day-dreaming 
and indifference, a dullness of senses and intellect that 
was only now and then suddenly and powerfully pierced 
when one of the wonderful hours of premature creative 
desire enveloped me like ether. I ihen felt as if Pwere 
surrounded by a rarified, crystal-clear atmosphere in« 
which dreammg and vegetating were not possible an^ 
where all my senses were sharpened and on the alert. 
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Little was produceA' during those hours, perhaps ten 
melodies and the beginnings of harmony, but I will never 
forget the rarified almost cold -atmosphere of. that time 
and the intense concentration required ^o give a nAelody 
the correct emotion and' interpretation and not just ^he 
rough conception of it. I was not satisfied ^itH these 
small results and did not consider them to be of any 
great value, but it was clear to me that there would never 
be anything as desirable and important in my life as the 
return of such hours of clarity and creativeness. 

At the same time 1 also had periods of day-dreaming 
when I improvised on the violin and enjoyed the intoxi- 
cation of fleeting jpipressions and exalted moods. I soon 
knew that tlKs was not creativeness but just playing and 
running riot, against w^hich I had to guard. I also realised 
that it was one thing to indulge in day-dreaming and 
intoxicating hours and another to wrestle strenuously and 
resolutely nith the secrets of form as if with fiends. I also 
partly realised at that time that true creatiye power 
isolates one and demands something that has to be sub- 
tracted fi >m the enjoyment of life. 

At last 1 was free. My school-days were behind me. I 
had said good-bye to my parents and had begun a new 
life as a student at the School of Music in the capital. 1 
commenced this new phase with great expectations and 
was convinced that I would be a good scholar at the 
School of Music. However, this did not prove to be the 
case. I ha^difiiculiy in following the instruction in all 
dircK'tions. 1 found the piano lessons which I now had to 
tak¥ only a great trial, and I soon saw my whole course 
bf^tudy Acing me like an unscalable mqjiintain. 1 did 
not think of giving in, but I was disillusioned and dis- 
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concerted. I now saw that with ah my modesty I had 
considered myself some kind of a genius and had consider- 
ably underestimated the toils and diflkulties encountered 
along' the path to an art. Mok'eovei, my composing was 
seriously affected for I now only saw mountains of diffi- 
culties' and rules in the smallest exercise. I learned to 
mistrust my sensibilities entirely and no longer knew 
whether 1 possessed any talent. So I became resigned, 
humble and sad. I did my work very much as 1 would 
have done in an office or in another ^here, diligently 
but without pleasure. 1 did not dare complain, least of 
all in the letters that I sent home, but continued in 
secret disillusionment along the path ,T had commenced 
and hoped to become at least a good violini^^. I practised 
continually and bore hard words and sarcasm ftom the 
teachers. 1 saw many others whom I would not have 
believed capable of it, make progress easily and receive 
praise, and my goal became even more humble. For 
even with the violin things were not going so well that 
I could feel proud and perhaps think of becoming a 
virtuoso. If 1 worked hard, it looked as if I might at 
least become a proficient violinist who could play a 
modest part in some small orchestra, without disgrace 
and without honour, and earn my living by it. 

So this period for which I had yearned so much and 
which had promised everything to me, was the only one 
in my life when I travelled along joyless paths abandoned 
by the spirit of music and lived through days which had 
no meaning and rhythm. Where I had looked for plea^re, 
exaltation, radiance and beauty, 1 found only demands, 
rules, difficul^es, tasks and trials. If a m&sical i&ca 
occurred to me, it was either banal and imitative, or it 
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was apparently in contradiction with all the laws of 
music and had no value. So I said farewell to all my 
great hopes. I was one of thousands who had apprqached 
the art with youthful conhdence and whose powers had 
fallen short of his aspirations. 

This state of affairs lasted about three years. I was 
now over twenty >cars old. I had apparently failed in 
my vocation and only continued along the path 1 had 
commenced out of a feeling of shame and duty. I did 
not know anything more about music, only about Anger- 
exercises, difficult tasks, contradictions in the study of 
harmony, and tedious piano lessons from a sarcastic 
teac'her who only ssaw a waste of time in all my efforts. 

If the ola ideal had not secretly been alive in me, I 
could have enjoyed myself during those scars. I was free 
and bad friends. I was a good-looking and healths young 
m*tn, the Non of wealthy parents, lor short periods I 
enjoyed all that; there were pleasant days, flirtations, 
carousing and holidass. But it was not possible for me 
to console m^^elf in this way, to las aside my obligations 
for a shoic time and above all to enjoy my south. With- 
out reall) knowing it, in unguarded hours I still looked 
longingly at the fallen star of creative art, and it was 
impossible for me to forget and stifle ms feelings of 
disillusionment. Onh once ssas I reallv successful in 
doing so. 

It was the most foolish day of m\ foolish south. I was 
then pursuing a girl-student studsing under the famous 
sin|{tng teacher H. Both she and I were in a similar 
pr|dicamejit; she had anised with great hopes, had 
found strict teachers, waa unused to the wdtk, and flnalls 
even thought she was going to lose her soice She had a 



light nature, flirted with her colleagues and knew how 
to infuriate us. She had the vivacious, gaudy type of 
beauty that soon fades. 

Xhis pretty giA called Liddy continually captivated me 
with her ingenuous coquetry whenever 1 saw her. I was 
never in love with her for long. Often 1 completely 
forgot her, but whenever I was with her, my infatuation 
for her returned. She plaved with me as she did with 
others, enticing me and enjoying her power, but she was 
only indulging in the sensual curiosity qf her youth. She 
was very pr^'tv, but onlv when she spoke and moved, 
when she laugtied with her deep warm voice, when she 
danced or was amused at the jealous* of Ijer admirers. 
Whenever I returned home from a party where I had 
seen her, I used to laugh at msself and realise that it was 
impossible for a person of my nature to be seriousl) in 
love with this pleasant, light-hearted girl. Sometimes, 
however, with a gesture or a friendlv whispered word, she 
was so successful in exciting me, that for half the night I 
would loiter with ardent feelings near the house where 
she lived. 

I was then going through a phase of wildness and 
half-enforced bravado. After da\s of depression and 
dullness, my youth demanded stormy emotions and cxcite- 
men't and I went with some other companions of rn> own 
age in search of diversion. We pas.sed for jolly, unruly, 
even dangerous rioters, which was untrue of me, and we 
enjoyed a doubtful but pleasant heroic reputation with 
Liddy and her small circle. How man) of these tinges 
could be attributed to genuine )outhfulness, and b^w 
many were a ckjsire for forgetfulness, I cannot now decide, 
for I have long ago completely outgrown those phases 



and all extreme youthfulness. If I indulged* in excesses, 

I have since atoned for them. 

One winter’s day when^we were free, we Went pn an 
excursion to the outskirts of the town. There were eight 
or ten young people, amongst them Liddy and thtsee girl 
friends. We had tobpggasis with us, the use of which 
was still a source of childish pleasure to us, and we 
looked for good slides in the hilly districts outside the 
town, on the roads and on the slopes of fields. I remember 
that day very w-jll. It was extremely cold;‘ at times the 
sun would appear for about a quarter of an hour and 
there was a wonderful smell of snow in the strong air. 
The girls l^keddovely in their bright clothes against 
the white background; the sharp air was intoxicating 
and the energetic exercise in the fresh air was delightful. 
Ow 3'»Me party was in very high spirits; there was much 
familiarity '«nd chaffing which was answered with snow- 
balls«and led to short battles until we were all hot and 
covered with snow. Then we had to stop a while to 
recover oi Y *eath before we began again. A large snow- 
castle wai built and besieged and every so often we 
tobogganned down the slopes of fields. 

At mid-day, when we were all extremely hungry as a 
result of our exercise, we looked for and found a village 
with a good inn; we cooled down, took possession of the 
piano, sang, shouted, and ordered wine and ^og . Food 
was brought and enjoyed enormously, and there was 
good wine in abundance. Afterwards the girls asked for 
cofyk while we had liqueurs. There was such an uproar 
in^the liti^e room that we were entirely confused. I was 
with Liddy all the time who, in a gracimis mood, had 
chosen me for special favour that day. She was at her 
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best in this atmosphere of merrymaking and mnse; her 
lovely eyes sparkled and she permitted many half-bold, 
half-t^mid* endearments. A ^une if forfeits was com- 
mqiced in whicA the forfeiters were released after tmiu- 
ting cgie of our teachers at the piano, but juany also 
through kisses, the number a^d quality of which were 
closely obseived. 

When we left the inn and set off home, in high spirits 
and with much noise, it w<>s still early afternoon but it 
was already growing a little dark. Wji again romped 
through the snow like care-bree children, returning to 
town without haste in the gradually approaching eveping. 

I managed to remain by Liddy’s side aiyl appointed 
myself her companion, not without opposition from the 
others. I drew her on to my toboggan and protected her 
to the best of my ability against the renewed attacks vrith 
snow balls. Finall) , we were left alone; each girl found 
a male companion, and two soung men who were surplus 
joined forces with much chaffing and mock belligerente. 

1 had never been so excited and madly in love as I was 
at that time. Liddy had taken my arm and allowed me 
to draw her close to me as we moved along. She was 
soon chattering away; then she became silent and, it 
appeared to me, content to be at my side. I felt very 
ardent and was determined to make the most of this 
opportunity and at least maintain this friendly, delight- 
fpl state of affairs as long as possible. 

No-one Hftd ans objection when I suggested another 
detour shortly before reaching the town and we tuVned 
on to a lovely road that ran high above thf valley iq' 
a semi-circle,*- rich in extensive views oser the valley, 
river and town which, in the distance, was already aglow 
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with rows of bright lamps and thousands of rosy lighu. 

Liddy still hung on to my arm and let me talk, received 
my ardent advances with amusement and yet seemed very 
excited herself. But when^I tried to drsrw her gently to 
me and kiss her, she freed herself and moved ^away. 

''Look,"^she cried, taking a deep breath, ***we must 
toboggan down that held! Or are you afraid, my hero?” 

I looked down and was astonished for the slope was 
so steep that for the moment? I was really afraid at the 
thought of such ^ dangerous ride. 

”Oh, no,” I said quietly, “it is already far too dark.” 

She immediately began to mock and provoke me, called 
me a coward and# said she would ride down the slope 
alone if I wSs too faint-hearted to come with her. 

'‘We shall overturn, of course,” she said laughing, “but 
that is the most amusing part of tobogganing.” 

As she prrwoked me so much, I had an idea. 

“Liddy/* I said softly, “we'll go. If we overturn, you 
can rub snow over me, but if we epm^; down all right, 
then I wa’-c ii,y reward.” 

She jus. laughed and sat down on the toboggan. I 
looked at her face; it was bright and sparkling. I took 
my place in the front, told her to hold tightly on to me 
and 'we set off. I felt her clasp me and cross her hands 
on my chest. I wanted to shout something across to her 
but I could no longer do so The slope was so steep that 
1 felt as if we were hurtling through the air. I immediately 
tried to put both feet on the ground in order to pull up 
or ^ven overturn for suddenly 1 was terribly worried 
ab^ut Li^y. However, it was too late. The toboggan 
'whizzed uncontrollably down the hill. I was only aware 
of a cold, biting mass of churned up snow in my face. 
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I he^rd Liddy cry out anxiously — then no more. There 
wa^ a tremendous blow on my head as if from a sledge- 
hammer; •somewhere there was a severe pain. My last 
feeling was of being cold. 

1 was relieved of the tumult and agitation which took 
place aftef the accident. For the others it was a painful 
time. The) had heard Liddy shout out and they laughed 
and teased from above in the darkness. Finally, they 
realised that something vfis wrong and climbed carefully 
down to us. It took a little while for tli^fiii to sober dowii 
and come t*. a realisation of the position. Liddy was 
pale and halt unconscious, but quite unharmed; onh 
her gloves were torn and her delicaus white hands were 
a little bruised and bleeding. They carrted me away 
thinking I was dead. At a later date I looked in vain for 
the apple or pear tree into which the toboggan had 
crashed and broken m) bones. 

It was thought that I had concussion of the brain but 
matters were not quite so bad. My head and brain were 
indeed affected and it was a long time before I regained 
consciousness in the hospital, but the wound healed and 
my brain was unharmed. On the other hand, my left 
leg, which was broken in several places, did not fully 
heal. Since that time I have been a cripple who can 
only walk with a limp, who can no longer stride out or 
even run and dance. My youth was thus unexpectedly 
directed along a path to quieter regions, along which 1 
travelled, not without a feeling of shame and resistance. 
But I did go along it and sometimes.it seems to me^^hat 
I would not willingly have missed that evenin|; toboggan- 
ride and its consequences in my life. 

I confess that I think less about the broken leg than 
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about the other consequences o£ the accident, which were 
far happier. Whether it can be attributed to the accident, 
the shock and the glimpse into darkness, or .the long 
period of lying in bed. Being quiet for months^ and 
thinking things over, the course of treatment provkl 
beneficial to me. 

The beginning of that long period of lying in bed, say, 
the first week, has quite vanished from my memory. I 
was unconsciovs a great part cif the time and even when 
1 finally recovered full consciousness, I was weak and 
listless. My mother arrived and every day sat faithfully 
beside my bed in the hospital. When 1 looked at her 
and %poke a few ^ords, she seemed calm and almost 
cheerful, altflough I learned later that she was very 
worried about me, not, indeed, for m\ life, but for my 
reaso»’» Sometimes we chatted for a long time in the 
quiet little hospital ward. Yet our relationship had 
never been very intimate. I had always been closer to 
my father. Sympathy on her part and gratitude on mine 
had made ^ s niore understanding and inclined to draw 
closer, bin vve had both waited tcK) long and become 
accustomed to a mutual '*laiser-faire’' for the awakening 
affection to show itself in our conversation. We were 
glad to be together and left some things unspoken. She 
was again my mother who saw me lying ill and could 
care for me, and 1 saw her once again through a boy’s 
eyes and for a time forgot oerMhing else. To be sure', 
the old relationship was resumed later and we used to 
avo^ talking much about this pciiod of sickness for it 
embarrassed us both. 

Gradual Ty, I began to realise m\ position^ and as I had 
recovered from the fever and seemeil peaceful, the doctor 
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no longer kept it a secret from me that I would have a 
memento for good as a result of my fall. 1 saw my youth, 
which 1 had hardly yet consciously enjoyed, gprievously 
cut short and impoverished.* 1 had plenty of time in 
wfiiich to realise the state of affairs as 1 was bed-ridden 
for anothtrr three months. 

1 then tried hard to conceive my position and visualise 
th^ shape of my future life, but 1 did not make much 
progress. Too much thinking was still not good for me. 
1 soon became tired and sank into a^ quiet reverie b> 
which nature protected me from anxiety and despair 
and compelled me to rest in order to recover my health. 
The thought of my misfortune tormcsitcd me frequently, 
often half through the night, without my Obtaining any 
solace. 

Then one night I awakened after a few hours of peace- 
ful slumber. It seemed to me that I had had a pleasant 
dream and I tried in vain to recall it. 1 felt remarkably 
well and at peace, as if ail unpleasant things were sur- 
mounted and behihd me. And as I lay there tliinking and 
felt light currents of health and relief pervade me, a 
melody came to my lips almost without any sound. -1 
began to hum it and unexpectedly, music, which had so 
long been a stranger, came back to me like a suddenly 
revealed star, and my heart beat to its rhythm, and mv 
whole being blossomed and inhaled new, pure air. It 
did not reach my consciousness; I just felt its presence 
and it penetrated my being gently, as if melodious choirs 
were singing to me in the distance. 

With this inwardly refreshed feeling I fell asleep ag^in. 
In the morning I was in a good humour sinJ free front 
depression, which I had not been for a long time. My 



mother noticed it and asked what was making me feel 
happy. 1 reflected a while and then said that I had not 
thought about my violin for a long time; then lisuddenly 
thought about it again and*it gave me pleasure. 

"But you will not be able to play for a long time yet/' 
she said in^ somewhat worried tone. 

"That does not matter — ^also even if I never play 
again." 

She did not understand and 1 could not explain to her. 
But she noticed that things were going better with me 
and that no fieiicf lurked behind this unfounded cheer< 
fulness. After a few days she cautiously mentioned the 
matter again. 

"How are foa progressing with your music? We have 
felt that you were tired of it and your father has spoken 
to your teachers about it. We do not want to persuade 
you least of all just now . . . but we do feel that if you 
have made a mistake and would rather give it up, }ou 
should do so and not continue out of a feeling of defiance 
or shame. Whit do you think?" 

I again i nought about this period of isolation. I tried 
to tell my mother about my affairs and she seemed to 
understand. I thought 1 now saw my goal clearly again 
and i would not, at all events, run away from it but 
study right till the end. That is how things remained 
for the time being. In the depths of my soul w'here my 
mother could not penetrate, there w^as sweet music. 
Whether or not I should now make an\ progress witli 
the wiolin, 1 could again hear the world sound as if it 
wer^ artistically created and I knew' that outside music 
tfieft was'tio salvation for me. Even if jjiy condition 
never permitted me to play the violin again, 1 w'ould 
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resign myself to it, perhaps consider another career or 
even become a merchant; it was not so important. As a 
merchant or anything else, I would not be any less 
sensitive to music or live and4>reathe less through music. 
I Wuld compose again I It was not, as I had said to my 
mother, the thought of my violin that made*me happy, 
but the intense desire to make music, to create. I again 
often felt the clear vibrations of a rarified atmosphere, 
the intense concentration of ideas, as I did previously in 
my best hours, and 1 also felt that by the side of it, a 
crippled leg and other misfortunes wele of little impor- 
tance. 

From that time on I was victorious^ and however of ten 
since then my desires have travelled inft) regions of 
physical fitness and youthful pleasures, and however 
often 1 have hated and cursed my crippled state with 
bitterness and a deep sense of shame, it has not been 
beyond my power to bear this load; there has been some- 
thing there to console and compensate me. 

Occasionally my, father came down to sec me and. one 
day, as I continued to improve, he took my mother home 
with him again. For the hrsl few davs I felt rather lonely, 
and also rather ashamed that I had not talked more 
affectionately to my mother and taken more interest in 
her thoughts and cares. But my other emotion was so 
intense that these thoughts about good intentions and 
feelings of compassion receded into the background. 

Then unexpectedly someone came to visit me. who 
had not ventured to do so while mv mother was there. 
It was Liddy. I was very surprised to sec her. For the, 
first moment 4 t did not enter my head that I ifad recently 
been on close terms with her and very much in love with 



her. She came in a state of great embarrassment, which 
she disguised very badly. She had been afraid of my 
mother and judgment against her for she knew she was 
responsible for my misfortune, and t>nly gradually 
realised that things were not so bad, and that she was 
not really affected. She breathed freely again *but could 
not conceal a feeling of slight disappointment. The girl, 
despite her troubled conscience, had in her feminine 
heart been deeply o^cited about the whole business and 
at such a great jiiisfortune. Sne even used the word 
‘'tragic” several times, at which I could hardly conceal a 
smile. She had not really been prepared to see me so 
cheefful and so liwle concerned about my misfortune. 
She had had ft in mind to ask my forgiveness, the granting 
of which as her beloved w'ould have given her tremendous 
satisfactioti, and at the climax of this stirring scene she 
wo*. la have triumphantly conquered my heart anew. 

It was ind..ed no small relief to the foolish girl to see 
me so* contented and to find herself free fiom all blame 
and accusation. However, this relief did not make her 
feel hapjr and the more her conscience was eased and 
her anxiety removed, the cjuieter and cooler did I see 
her become. Subsecpientlv, it hurt her not a little that 
I regarded her part in the affair as so slight, and indeed, 
even seemed to have forgotten it. I had quenched her 
apology and all the emotion and ruined the whole pretty 
scene. Despite my extreme politeness, she observed that 
I was no longer in love with her, and that was the worst 
thiq^ of all. Even if I had lost my arms and legs, I 
• shcyild stil^ have been an admirer of hers, svhom indeed 
she did not love and who had never given her any 
pleasure, but if I had been wretchedly lovesick, it would 
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have been a greater source of satisfaction to her^ That 
was not the case, as she so well observed, and I saw the 
warmth amd interest on the pretty face of the sympathetic 
si(k-visitor gradually grow Idks and disappear. After an 
effusive farewell, she finally went away and never came 
again altHough she faithfully promised to do 

Kowever painful it was to me and however much it 
reflected on my power of judgment to see my previous 
infatuation sink into insignificance and become laugh- 
able, the visit did, in fact, do me |^ood. I was very 
surprised to see this attractive girl for the first time 
without passion and without rose-coloured spectacles, 
and to realise that I had not known Iwr at all. If soiAeone 
had shown me the doll which 1 had embraced and loved 
when I was three years old, the lack of interest and 
change of feeling could not have surprised me*inore than 
in this case, when I saw* as a complete stranger this girl 
whom I had so strongly desired a few weeks earlier. 

From among the companions who were present at that 
Sunday outing in the winter, two visited me several times, 
but we found little to talk about. 1 saw how relieved 
they were when I improved, and I asked them not to 
bring me any more gifts. We did not meet again later. 
It was a strange business and it made a sad and curious 
impression on me; everything that had belonged to me 
in these earlier years of my life left me, was alien and 
lost to me. I suddenly saw how sad and artificial my 
life had been during this f>eriod, for the loves, friends, 
habits and pleasures 6t these years were discardeci^like 
badly fitting clothes. 1 parted from 'them without paint 
and all that remained was to wonder that I could have 
endured them so long. 
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1 was surprised to receive another visitor to whom I 
had never given a thought. One day, that strict and ironic 
gentleman, my piano teacher, came to see me. .Holding 
his walking-stick and wearing gloves, he spoke id his 
usual sharp, almost biting tones, called the ill-fated 
toboggan-rfde *'that women's ride business," and by the 
tone of his words, seemed to take it quite for granted 
that ill-luck had ensued. All the same, it was remarkable 
that he had come, and he also proved, although he did 
not change his tone of voice, that he had not come with 
any bad intentions, but to tell me that despite my mis- 
takes he considered me a passable student. His colleague, 
the Violin teacher,^ was of the same opinion and they 
therefore hoj^ed I would soon return fit and well and 
give them pleasure. Although this speech almost sounded 
like an apology for previous harsh treatment, and was 
deh' .ci'jJ in the same sharp tones, it was as sweet to me 
as a declare: ion of love. I gratefully held out my hand 
to the«unpopular teacher and in order to show confidence 
in him, I tried to explain the course of my life during 
these year*^ anu how iny old attitude towards music was 
beginning to return. 

The piofessor shook his head and whistled derisively. 
Then he said: "You want to become a composer?" 

"If .possible," I said disheartened. 

"Well, I wish you luck. I thought you would now 
resume practising with fresh enthusiasm, but if you w^ant 
to compose, you don't, of course, need to do that." 

I didn't mean that." 

"^hat then? You know, when a music student is lazy 
and doesn't like hard work, he always takes ^p composing. 
Anyone can do that and each one, of course, is a genius." 
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really don't mean that at all. Shall I become a 
pianist theni?" 

*‘No, my dear friend, you could never become that — 
but you could tbecome a reitsonably good violinist.” 
wish to do that, tool” 

”lhop&.you mean it. Well, I must not stay any longer. 
Hope you will soon be better. Good-bye.” 

Thereupon he went away and left me with a feeling of 
amazement. I had thought very little about the return 
to my studies. I was still afraid things would be difficult 
and go wrong and that everything would be as it had 
been previously, but these thoughts did not remain with 
me long, and it also seemed as if tjte surly professor's 
visit was well-meant and a sign of si nrcie ^good-will. 

After I had sufficiently recovered my health, it was 
intended that I should go away for a period of conval- 
escence, but I preferred to wait until the long vacation. 

I wished to return to work immediately. I then exper- 
ienced for the first time what an astonishing effect a 
period of rest can. have, particularly a coinpulsor) one. 

I began my studies and practising with mistrust, bur 
everything now went better than previousl>. To be sure, 

I now fully realised that I would never become a virtuoso, 
but in my present mood this did not trouble me. 
Besides, matters were going well. In particular, the 
impenetrable undergrowth of music theory, harmony and 
the study of composition had been transformed into an 
accessible, attractive garden. I felt that the inroads and 
incursions which I made during my lessons no Id^iger 
defied all the rules and laws, but that through assiduous* 
study a narr9w but clearly discernible path to freedom 
was revealed. There were indeed still hours and days 
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and nights when I seemed to be confronted by impen- 
etrable barriers, and with a -tired brain 1 flinched in the 
face of obstacles and pitfalls, but I did notxlespair again 
and I saw the narrow patfi become clearer and more 
accessible. 

On closing for the holidays at the end of •the term, 
the teacher of theory said to me, much to my surprise: 
**You are the only student this year who really seems to 
understand something about music. If you ever compose 
anything, 1 should like to see it.” 

With these conirorting words ringing in my ears, I set 
off for my holidays. I had not been home for a long 
time,* and during tj^e railway journey 1 again pictured 
my native plIScc with affection, and conjured up a series 
of half-forgotten memories of my childhood and early 
youth. My father was waiting for me at the station and 
we ai r.c home in a cab. The following morning I 
already felt an urge to go for a walk through the old 
streets. For the first time I was overcome with a feeling 
of tragedy at my lost \outhful htness-. It was painful 
to me to :avc to lean on a slick and limp with my 
crooked, stiff leg along these lanes, w'hcre every corner 
reminded me of boyish games and past pleasures. I came 
back home feeling dejected, and whoever I saw, and 
whose-ever voice 1 heard, and whatever I thought about, 
everything reminded me bitteily of the past and my 
crippled state. At the same time, I was also unhappy 
because my mother was less enthusiastic than ever about 
my (Jioice of career, although she did not actually tell 
we jo. A i|^usirian who could make an appearance as a 
slender, erect virtuoso or an imprcssive-lookittg conductor, 
she might have conceded, but that a semi-cripple with 
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only moderate qualifications and a shy disposition could 
bring himself to continue as a violinist was inconceivable 
to her. Tn this corfnection she was supported by an old 
friefid who was a distant rdiative. My father had once 
fwbidden her to come to the house, which caused her 
to conceive a violent dislike for him, although this did* 
not keep her away for she often came to see my mother 
w^ile my father was at the office. She had never liked 
me and had hardly ever spoken to me since I was a 
young boy. She saw in my choice of career an unfortunate 
sign of degeneration and in my accident an obvious 
punishment and the hand of Providence. 

In order to give me pleasure, my^athcr arranged for 
me to be invited to play a solo in a concept to be given 
by tfie town's Music Society. But I felt I could not do 
so. I refused and retired for many clays to the small 
room which I had occupied as a boy. 1 was particularly 
harassed by continual enquiries and the necessity to 
^tand talking so that I hardly ever went out. I then found 
myself looking out of the window at the life in the street 
and at the schcx)l-childrcn, and above all I looked at the 
young girls with unhappy longing. 

How could { ever hope to declare my love to a girl 
again, I thought! I should always have to stand outside, 
like at a dance, and look on, and never be taken seriouslv 
by ^rls, and if any were very friendly with me, it would 
be out of sympathy. Oh, 1 was more than sick of 
sympathy ! 

As it was I could not remain at home. My pi(rents 
also suffered considerably as a result of my extij^eme 
melancholy ^nd hardly raised any objection when I asked 
permission to set off immediately on the long-planned 
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journey which my father had promised me. Later, my 
infirmity caused me to be creative, and at the same time 
destroyed my heart’s wishes and hopes, but I ni*ver felt 
my weakness and deformity §o keenly as I did then, When 
the sight of every healthy young man and every pretty 
woman depressed and hurt me. I slowly grew used to 
my stick and to the limp until it hardly disturbed me 
any more, and with the passing of the years I remained 
conscious of my injury without bitterness and accepted 
it with resignartion or humour. 

Fortunately, I ^as able to travel alone and did not 
need to wait fof anything. The thought of any compan- 
ion would have beej^ repugnant to me and would have 
disturbed my diced for inner peace. I already felt better 
as I sat in the train and there was no-one to look at me 
curiously and sympathetically. I travelled day and night 
withM*r stopping, with a feeling of reall) taking flight 
and breathec’ a sigh of relief when, on the second day, I 
caught sight of high mountain peaks through steamed 
windows. I reached the last station as it was Rowing 
dark. I wc t \vearily yet happily along dark lanes to the 
first inn oi a compact Hide town. After a glass of deep 
red wine I slept for ten hours, throsving off the weariness 
of travel and also a good deal of the distress of mind with 
which I had come. 

The following morning I took a seat in the small 
mountain train which travelled through narrow valleys 
and past white sparkling streams towards the mountains. 
Then^from a small, remote station. 1 tra\elled by coach; 
by mid-day I was in one of the highest villages in the 
country. 

I stayed right into the autumn in the onh small inn of 
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the quiet little village, at times being the only guest. I 
had had it, in mind to rest here for a short time ^nd then 
travel further through Switzerland and see some more of 
foreign parts a«id the world.^But there was a wind at that 
height, which blew air across which was so fresh and 
strong, that I felt I never wanted to leave it.* One side of 
the steep valley was covered almost to the top with fir- 
ti;ees, the other slope was sheer rock. I spent iny days here, 
by the sun-warmed rocks, or by the side of one of the swift, 
wild streams, the music of which could be heard during 
the night throughout the whole village. At the beginning, 
I enjoyed the solitude like a cool, healing drink. No one 
bothered about me: no-one showj;d any curiosity or 
sympathy towards me I was alone and fsee like a bird 
in the air and I soon forgot my pain and unhealthy 
feelings of envy. At times I regretted being unable to go 
far into the mountains to see unknown valleys and peaks 
and to climb along dangerous paths. Yet I was not 
unhappy. After the events and excitement of the past 
months, the calm .solitude surrounded me like a fortress. 
I found peace again and learned to accept my physical 
defect with resignation, although perhaps not with cheer- 
fulness. 

The weeks Up there were almost the most beautiful in 
my life. I breathed the pure, clear air, drank the icy 
water from the streams and watched the herds of goats 
grazing on the steep slopes, guarded by dark -haired, 
musing goatherds. At times I heard storms resound 
through the valley and saw mists and clouds at unusually 
close quarters. In the clefts of rcKks*I observed the small, 
delicate, brightly-covered flowers and the manv wonderful 
mosses, and on clear days I used to like to walk uphill 
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for an hour until I could see the clearly-lined distant 
peaks of high mountains with blue silhouettes and white, 
sparkling snow-fields across the other side of ^e hill. 
On one part of the footpath where a thin trickle* of 
water from a small spring kept it damp, I found on every 
fine day a sWarm of hundreds of small, blue butterflies 
drinking the water. They scarcely moved when I 
approached, and if 1 disturbed them, they whirled about 
with a fluttering of tiny, silky wings. Since I made the 
discovery, I only went that way on sunny days, and each 
time the dense, biffe swarm was there, and each time it 
was a holiday. 

When 1 consider it more closely, that period was not 
really as perfectly serene and sunny and joyous as it 
seems in retrospect. There were not only days when it 
rained and even days when it snowed and was cold; 
there also days when it was stormv and gloon\y 

within me. 1 was not used to being alone and after the 
first days of repose and delight had passed 1 again felt 
the pain from which I had run away, suddenly return 
at times wi' i c.eadful intensity. Man\ a cold evening I 
sat in my uny room with m\ travelling rug over my 
knees, wearily and unrestrainedly giving w’ay to foolish 
thoughts. Everything that young blood desired and 
hoped for, parties and the gaiety of dancing, the love of 
women and adventure, the triumph of strength and love, 
lay on the other side of the shore, far removed and 
inaccessible to me for ever. E\cn that wi'd, defiant period 
of halMorced gaiet\, which had ended in mv fall in the 
tgbo^an, then seemed in my memor to be beautiful and 
ceffoured in a* paradisiacal wav like r lost land^f pleasure, 
the echo of which still came acro<^i to me with bacchanal 
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intoxication from the distance. And at times, when 
storms passed over at night, when the continual sound 
of the ppld, down-pouring rain was drowned by the 
strong, plaintive tustling through the storm-swept fir- 
.wood, and when a thousand inexplicable sounds of a 
sleepless summer night echoed through the girders of the 
repf of the frail house, I lay dreaming hopelessly and 
restlessly about life and the tumult of love, raging and 
reproaching God. I felt like a miserable poet and 
dreamer, whose most beautiful dream was only a thin, 
coloured soapbubble, whilst thousands of others in the 
world, happy in their youthful strength, stretched out 
joyous han^ for all the prizes of life. 

Just as I seemed to see all the glorious, beauty of the 
mountains and everything that my senses enjoyed as 
through a veil and from a great distance, so also did there 
ar'se between me and the frequent wild outbursts of 
gri(f, a veil and a slight feeling of strangeness, and soon 
the brightness of the days and the grief of the nights 
were like external voices which I listened to with an 
inviolate heart. I saw and felt myself like a mass of 
moving clouds, like a battlefield full of fighting troops, 
and whether I experienced pleasure and enjoyment, or 
grief and depression, both moods seemed clearer and 
more comprehensible to me. They arose from the depths 
of *my soul, and came to me externally in harmonies and 
series of sounds which I heard as if in my sleep and 
which took possc^ssion of me against my will. 

It was in the quiet of one evening when I was reurning 
from the rocky side of the valley that I understooa it all 
clearly for tj^e first tii le, and as I meditated upon it a,td 
found myself to be a riddle, it suddenly occurred to me 
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what it all signified — that it was the return of those 
strange remote hours which I had experienced with 
some misgiving when I was younger. And with this 
memory, that wonderful clarity returned, the almost glass; 
like brightness and transparency of feelings where every- 
thing appeared without a mask, where things nvere no 
longer labelled sorrow or happiness, but everything 
signified strength and sound and creative release. Music 
was arising from the turmoil, iridescence and conflict of 
my heightened sensibilities. 

I now viewed the bright days, the sunshine and the 
woods, the brown rocks and the distant snow-covered 
mountains with heigl^tened feelings of happiness and joy, 
and with a ndUr conception. During the dark hours I 
felt my sick heart expand and beat more furiously, and 
I no longer made any distinction between pleasure and 
pain, ba* one was similar to the other; both hurt and 
both were piccious. Whether my inner life went well 
or badly, my discovered strength stood peacefully outside 
looking on and knew that light and dark were closely 
related an^’ 'hat sorrow and peace were rhythm, part and 
spirit of the same great music. 

I could not write this music down; it was still strange 
to me and its territory was unfamiliar. But I could hear 
it. I could feel the world in its perfection within me, and 
I could also retain something of it. a small part and echo 
of it, reduced and translated. I thought about it and 
concentrated on it for dass. I found tha*^ it could be 
expre^cd with two violins and began in complete 
inno^nce, like a fledgeling tr\ing its wings, to write 
down my first sonata. 

As I played the first movement on my violin in my 



room one morning, I was fully aware of its weakness, 
incompleteness and faults,* but every bar went through 
me like' a heart-tremor. I did not know whether this 
music was gcod, but I kne?ir that it was my own music, 
born and experienced within me and never heard any- 
where else before. 

• Downstairs in the coffee-room, motionless and with 
*hair as white as snow, there sal year in year out, the 
innkeeper's father, who was over eighty years' old. He 
never said anything and only looked around him atten- 
tively through peacefuMooking eyes. It was a mystery 
as to whether the solemn, silent man possessed more 
than human wisdom and stillness, of spirit, or whether 
his mental powers had deserted him. r*went down to 
that old man that morning, my violin under my arm, for 
I had observed that he always listened attentively to my 
playing and indeed to all music. As I found him alone, 
1 stood before him, tuned my violin and played rnv first 
movement to him. The old man directed his peaceful- 
looking eyes, the whites of which were yellowish and the 
eyelids red, towards me and listened, and whenever I 
think of that music, 1 also see the old man again and his 
peaceful-loqking eyes watching me. When 1 had rinished> 
1 nodded to him. He winked knowing!) and seemed to 
understand everything. His yellowish eyes returned my 
glance; then he averted his gaze, lowered his head a little 
and returned to his former motionless state. 

Autumn began early at that height, and as I made my 
departure one morning, there was a thick mist wH|^lch fell 
in fine drops as cold rain, but* I t(K>k with me the 
sunshine c/ the good days and also, as a thankful remem- 
brance, courage for my next path in life. 
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Ill 


During my last term at the School of Music, 1 made the 
acquaintance of the singer Muoth, who had quite a 
creditable reputation in the town. He had finished his 
studies four years *&go and had immediately obtained a 
position at the Opera House where he was at present still 
taking* lesser roles, and by the side of older well-known 
singers was ni>c outstanding. Many people, however, 
considered him to be a future celebrity whose next step 
must lead him to fame. I had seen him on the stage in a 
nir»/ovi of roles and he had strongly impressed me, 
although no* always favourably. 

We* became acquainted in the following way. After 
my return to the School of Music, 1 took niy violin 
sonata an«^' tw^i songs that I had composed to the teacher 
who had showed such kind sympathy towards me. He 
promised to look through the work and give me his 
opinion about it. It was a long time before he did so, 
and meantime I could detect a certain feeling of embar- 
rassment on his part whenever 1 met him. Finally, he 
called me aside one day and returned the manuscript to 
me. 

“Hc?e is your work/* he said somewhat uncomfortably, 
h^e you have nor built too many hopes upon it! 
There is something in it, without any dou^t, and you 
may yet achieve sometning. To be quite honest, I 
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thought you were already more mature and tranquil. I 
did not re:ally credit you with such a passionate nature. 
I expected something quieter and more pleasing, some- 
thing more technically coriect and which could have 
Been judged technically. But your work is not good 
tecKnicalJiy so I can say little about that. It is a brave 
attempt, the merit of which 1 am unable to judge, but 
a^ your teacher I cannot ptaisc it. You have put both 
less and more in it than 1 expected and you thus place 
me in an embarrassing position. I am too much of a 
school-master to overlook the sins of •style, and whether 
you will be able to outweigh them ^^iih originality, 1 
should not like to say. I will therefore wait until I see 
some more of your work. I wish you hck. You will 
compose again. 1 know that.’* 

I then went away and did not know what to make of 
his verdict, which w'as no real criticism. It seemed to 
me that one should be able to look at a piece of work 
and immediately whether it was done as a game and 
pastin!^> or whether it arose from necessity and the 
heart. 

I put' ^he manusciipt away and decided to forget all 
about being and work really hard dining 

my last’ months of study. 

Pn«<^ day I received an invitation from a family with 
:c«.rong musical interests. They were fiiends of my parents 
and I used to \isit them once or twice a year It w^as one 
of the usual evening gatherings except that there were 
one or two well-known people from the Opera ^rlouse 
there whom 1 knew by sight. The singer Muoth was 
also there. «He interested me most of all and it was die 
first time I had seen him at such close quarters He was 
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tall and handsome, a dark, imposing-look man with a 
confident and perhaps already somewhat pampered 
manner. One could see that women liked him. Apart 
from his manner, he seemccl neither pleased nor proud 
and there was something in his look and countenjince 
which expressed much seeking and discontents When I 
was introduced to him, he acknowledged me with a short 
stiff bow, without saying anything to me. After a while 
he suddenly came up to me and said: “Isn't your name 
Kuhn? Then I already knov; you a little. Professor S. 
has shown me your work. You must not hold it against 
him; he was not indiscreet. I came up just as he was 
looking at it, and aj there was a song there, I looked at 
it with his ffbrmission." 

1 was surprised and embarrassed. “Whv are you telling 
me about it?” I asked. “I believe the professor didn’t 
like It. 

“Does that hurt you? Well, I liked the song very- 
much. I could sing it if I had the accompaniment. 1 
should like you to let me have it.”* ‘ 

“You ’ f ea it? Can it be sung then?” 

“Of course — although it w'ould not be suitable for any 
type of concert. I should like to have it for my own u.se 
at home.” 

“I will write it out for you. But why do you want to 
have it?” 

“Because it interests me. There is real music in that 
song. You know it yourself.” 

looked at me, and his svay of looking at people 
mac|f me feel uncomiortable. He looked me straight in 
tRe face, studying it with complete calmness, and his 
eyes were full of curiosity. 



*' You are younger than I thought. You must have 
already suffered a great dealc^' 

'Tes/' I said, '"but I cannot talk about it." 

"You don't need to. I shan't ask you any questions." 

Hjs look disturbed me. After all, he was quite a well- 
known mun and I was still a student, so that 'although I 
did* not at all like his way of asking questions, I could 
odiy defend myself weakly and timidly. He was not 
arrogant but somehow he pierced my sense of misfortune 
and I could only put up a slight resistance for there was 
no real opposition on my part. I had a feeling that he 
was unhappy and that he had an undesired, powerful 
way of seizing on people as if he wapted to snatch 'some- 
thing from them that w'ould comfort hifii. His dark, 
searching eyes were as sad as the\ were hold and the 
expression on his face made him look much older than 
he really was ! 

Soon afterwards, while his remarks were still occupying 
thoughts, I saw him chatting politch and merrily to 
the ^ daughter, who was listening to him with delight 
and loo^^^ were a wonderful person. 

j lived such a loneh life since nn accident, that 
j thouD-h’^ about this meeting for mans days, and it 
disturbed * I was too unsure of myself not to stand 
in iwe of ^ superior man, and yet too lonely and in 

need of to be flattered by his approach. 

jTjnalii y» I thought he had forgotten me and his whims 
of th /it evening. Then, to my confusion, he visited me 
a^ t my rooms. 

It was on a December evening and it was already 
dark. The ringer kncKked at the door and came in as 
if there was nothing remarkable about his visit, and 
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without any introduction and superficialities he immedi- 
ately entered into converssTtion with me. I had to let 
him have the song, and ag he saw my hired *piai>p in 
the room, he wanted to sing it immediately. I had to sit 
down and accompany him and so I heard my song •ung 
properly for the first time. It was sad and ihoved me 
against my will, for he did not sing it at full singing 
strength but softly, as if to himself. The text, which I 
had read in a magazine the previous year and had copied, 
was as follows: 

When the south wind blows 
I'he avalanche tumbles 
\nd cfeath's dirge rumbles. 

Is that God’s will? 

Through the lands of men 
I do wander alone. 

Ungreeted and unknown. 

Is that God’s will? 

Pain is my lot. 

My heart is like lead. 

I fear that God is dead! 

— Shall I then live? 

From the way he sang it. I could tell that he liked the 
song. 

We were silent for a short time; then I asked him if 
he c^uld point out any mistakes and suggest any correc- 

tioiw- 

Muoth gave me one oi his keen looks atid shook his 
head. 
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“There is nothing to correct/’ he said. “I don’t know 
whether the composition is ^od or not. I don't under- 
stared aifything about that.^ There is experience and 
feeling in the* song and because I don't write poetry 
myself* or compose. I am glad when I find, something 
that, seems individual and that 1 want to sing.” 

‘‘But the text is not mine,” I exclaimed. 

“Isn’t it? Well, it doc‘sn’t matter; the text is of secon- 
dary importance. You must have experienced it, other- 
wise you could not have written the ipusic.” 

I offered him the copy which I had had ready for 
some da)s. He took it, rolled it up and pushed it into 
his coat-pocket. 

“Come and visit me some time, it you want,” he said 
and gave me his hand. “1 know vou lead a quiet life. 
I don’t want to disturb it, but now and then one is glad 
to look a good fellow in the face.” 

When he had gone, his last words and his smile 
remained with me. They were in keeping with the song 
he had sung and with ever) thing that 1 knew of the man. 
The longer I pondered upon it, the dealer it became to 
me, and in the end I felt I understood this man. I 
understood why he had come to me. why he liked niy 
song, why he almost presumptioush intruded upon me, 
and why he seemed half-sh), half-bold to me He was 
unhappy, an inward pain gnawed at him, and his lone- 
liness had become intoleiable to him. This unhappy man 
had been proud and had tasted solitude. He could no 
longer endure it; he was searching for people, for a kind 
look and a little understanding, and he was ready jo 
sacrifice hinfsclf for them. That is what I thought at the 
time. 
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My feelings towards Heinrich Muoth were not clear. 
I sensed his desires and ne^ds. yet I feared he could be 
a cruel, relentless man who might use and then discard 
me. I was too young ai^d my experience of people too 
limited, to understand and accept the fact that he al^iost 
revealed himself naked to people and in doing so, hardly 
seemed to know any shame. Yet I also saw that here was 
a sensitive passionate man who was suffering and who 
was alone. Involuntarily, 1 remembered rumours 1 had 
heard about Muo^i, vague, disjointed students* talk, the 
exact details of which I had forgotten, but the echo and 
pattern of which I hnd preserved in mv memory. There 
were exciting tales tf women and adventure, and with- 
out remembefing one of them, I seemed to recall some- 
thing about bloodshed, and that he was involved in an 
account of a murder or suicide. 

When f had conciucrcd my shsness and asked one of 
my colleagues about it, the matter seemed less serious than 
I had thought. Muoth, it was said, had had a love-affair 
with a yoi’ jg woman of good family, and the latter had. 
in fact, < mmitted suicide two years’ ago. but no-one 
had ventured to connect the singer with this affair wnth 
more than cautioush made allusions. Evidently, my 
imagination, stirred by the meeting with this strange 
and somewhat disturbing person, had created this atmos- 
phere of horror around him. Just the same, he must 
have suffered over that U>\c affair. 

I did not have the courage to go and see him. I could 
not conceal the fact from myself that Heinrich Muoth 
was unhappy and perhaps desperate person who 
wanted and needed me, and at times I felf I ought to 
obey the call and that I was contemptible if I did not 
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do so. Yet .1 did not go; another feeling prevented me. 
1 could not give Muoth whafc he sought from me. I was 
qui^e different from him and even if in many ways I was 
also isolated and not fully understood by other people, 
evcQ if I was different from everyone else an^ separated 
from most people by fate and my talents, I did not want 
to, make an issue of it. I had a feeling of aversion and 
repugnance towards Muoth ’s vehement manner. He was 
a theatrical man and an adventurer, 1 thought, and he 
was perhaps destined to live a tragij; and public life. 
On the contrary, I wanted a quiet life; excitement and 
audacious talk did not suit me — ^resignation was my lot. 
That was how I argued with myself tv set my mind at rest. 
A man had kncKked at iny door. I was Wr) for him 
and perhaps 1 ought tc put him before m}self, but I 
wanted peace and did not want to let him in. 1 threw 
myself energetically into my work but could not rid 
myself of the tormenting idea that someone sicxxl behind 
me and tugged at me. 

As I did not come, Muoth again took the initiative. I 
received a note from him wiitten in large bold characters, 
which read: 

Dear Sir, 

I usually celebrate m\ birthdav on the iith 
January with a few friends. Would you like to 
come along? It would give us pleasure if we 
could hear your sonata on this (x:casion. What 
do you think? Have you a colleague with whom 
you could play it, or shall I send someone tq you? 
Stefan Kranzl would be agreeable. It would please 
me very much. 

Heinrich Muoth 
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I had not expected that — to play my music, which 
ncK>ne yet knew about, before experts, and to play the 
violin with Kranzl ! Ashajpcd and grateful, t accepted 
the invitation, and only two days later f was requested 
by Kranzl^ to send him the music. After another# two 
days, he invited me to visit him. The well-kndwn violin- 
ist was still young. Fie was very pale and slender and 
looked like a virtuoso. 

As soon as I entered, he said, *'So you are Muoth's 
friend! Well, I04 us start straight awa\. If we go well 
together, we should be all right after plasiiig it two or 
three times.” 

Then he placed ;• stand before me. gave me the second 
violin part, marked time and began with his light sensi- 
tive touch, so that in comparison I was (juite feel)lc. 

“Not so tiinidh!” he shouted across to me without 
stopping, and we played the music right through. 

“That’s all right!” he said. ”lt*s a pitv \ou haven't 
a better violin. But never mind.. Now’ let its pla\ the 
Allegro ' Ji**le faster so that no-one takes it for a funeral 
march, iseady!” 

I then plased my music ejuite conhdenth with the 
virtuoso, my modest \iolin sounding cjuite well alongside 
hi.s valuable one. 1 w\as surprised to find this distin- 
guished-looking mail so natinal, indeed, almost naive. 
As I began to feel more at home and gathered up courage, 
I asked him with some hesitation what he thought about 
my composition. 

“"foil will have to ask someone else, ni\ dear sir. I 
yon^t understand much about it. It’s a little unusual, 
but people like that. If Muorh likes it. *>00 can feel 
flattered. He is not eas^y pleased.” 
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He gave me some advice regarding the playing and 
showed me a few places wherb alterations were necessary. 
We ^artged to have another^ practice the following day, 
and I then departed. 

luwas a comfort to me to find this man, so natural 
and sinccfe. If he was one of Miioth's friends, perhaps 1 
could also find a place amongst them. To be sure, he 
was an accomplished artist and 1 was a beginner without 
any great prospects. I was sorry that no-one would give 
me an honest opinion of my work. ^ Fhe most severe 
criticism would have been preferable to these good- 
natured remarks which said nothing. 

It was bitterly cold at that tiinei-it was difiiciilt to 
keep warm. My companions cnthusiasticallyVent skating. 
It was just a year since our outing with Liddy. That 
was not a happy period for me, I looked forward to the 
evening at Muoth's, not because I expected too much 
from it, but because I had had no friends and gaiety 
for so long. During the night before the iith January, 
I was awakened by an unusual noise and an almost 
amazing feeling of warJhth in the air. I rose and went 
to the window, surprised that it was no longer cold. 
The south wiiid hacl suddenly come. Damp and wann. 
it blew vigorously. High above, the storm swept tlic 
heavy, masses of clouds across the sky; in the small gaps 
between the clouds, a few stars, wondcrfull) large and 
brilliant, shone through. The roofs already had black 
patches on them, and in the morning, when I wen^ out. 
all the snow had gone. The streets and people's •‘‘aces 
seemed strangely altered, and everywhere there w*s ^ 
breath of premature spring. 

That da> I went about in a slate of feverish excite- 
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ment, partly on account of the south wind and the 
intoxicating air, partly in anticipation of the evening. 

I frequently took out my scgiata, played parts ol it, then 
pushed it away again. Sometimes 1 found it quite 
beautiful; at other times it seemed trivial, melancholy 
and vague to me. I could not have endured *this state 
of agitation and anxiety much longer. In the end, I did 
not know whether I was looking forward to the forth- 
coming evening or not. 

However, it caiae at last. I put on my overcoat, took 
my violin-case with me, and went to find Muoth's house. 

II wa;^ with some difficulty that I found it in the dark. 
It was far out in the# suburbs in an unknown and unfre- 
quented roaef. It was a detached house with a large 
garden, which looked untid) and neglected. From behind 
tb' u j closed gate a large dog sprang at me. Someone 
whistled it Lack from a window, and growling, it accom- 
panied me to the entrance. A little old woman with an 
anxious cxpressio»i on her face receivetl me here, took 
iny coat, lui led me along a brightl)-lit passage. 

KranzL the violinist, lived in a \ery elegant fashion 
and I had expected Miioth, who was reputed to be rich, 
to live in a similar lavish wav. I now' saw tw’o large, 
spacious rooms, far too large for a bachelor who was 
little at home. Apart from that, evervthing was very 
simple, or not really simple but casual and unarranged. 
Part of the furniture was old and seemed to belong to 
the l\ouse; amongst it were new' things, bought indis- 
criminately and placed about the room without any 
fQreftiought.. Only the lighting w'as splendid. There 
was no gas — ^instead there wxre a large number of white 
candles in single, attracyve pcsvter candlesticks. In the 
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main room there was also a kind of chandelier/ a plain 
brass circle containing ma^y candles. The chief item 
heae was" a very good grand ^iano. 

In the room into which I was led, several men stood 
talking to each other. 1 put my violincaso down and 
said: ** Good-evening!" Some of them nodded and then 
turned to each other again. I stood there feeling uncom- 
fortable. Then Kranzl, who was amongst them and had 
not seen me immediately, came across to me, held out 
his hand, introduced me to his friencV* and said : *'Here 
is our new violinist. — Have \ou brought \our violin 
with you?" Then he called across to the next i;oom: 
"Muoth, the young man with the^sonata is here." 

Heiniicli Muoth then came in, gTcete<l me very warmly 
and took ane into the music icxmi uhich lcH)ked cheerful 
and festive. An attractive woman in a w'hite dress 
handed me a glass of sherrv She was an actress from the 
Roval Theatre. To in> suiprise, 1 observed that apart 
from her, no other colleagues of the host had been 
invited. She was the only ladv present. 

As I had emptied my glass ver) cjuicklv, j)artly through 
embarrassment, partly from an instinctive need to get 
warm after the damp, evening walk, she poured me out 
another and ignorc'd mv protests. " Take it; it won’t do 
you any harm. We do not cal until after the music 
Have you brought vour violin with vou — and the 
sonata?" 

1 made reserved replies and felt embarrassed. J did 
not know what her relationship tvas to Muoth.« She 
seemed to be the mistress of the house. She was^ve^^y 
attractive. 1 subsequently noted that my new friend 
only went about with very bc^iutiful women. 
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Meantime, everyone came into the music-room. Muoth 
put up a music-stand. Eveiyone sat down and soon I 
was playing the music with Kranzl. I played mechani- 
cally; it seemed poor to me. Only now and then for 
fleeting moments, like flashes of lightning, was 1 consc^us 
of the fact that I was playing here with KranzLand that 
the evening I had waited for so long with trepidation 
was here, and that a small gathering of experts and 
discerning musicians were sitting there listening to my 
sonata. Only during the Rondo did I become aware that 
Kranzl was playing magnificently, but I was still so shy 
and distracted from the music that 1 continually thought 
about* other things :^nd it suddenly occurred to me that 
1 had not e^m congratulated Muoth on his birthday. 

We finished playing the sonata. The pretty lady rose, 
held opt her hand to Kran/l and me, and opened the 
door of a ap^allcr room where a table was set for a meal, 
with ilowers and bottles of i^dne. 

‘‘At last! ** cried one of the men, “.I’m nearly starving.** 
“You’re a hocking person,” the lad\ replied. “What 
will the composer think?" 

“Which composer? Is he hcicr” 

She pointed me out, "There he is.” 

H[e looked at me and laughed. “You should have told 
me that before. Anyw'ay, the music w’as very enjoyable. 

But when a man is hungry ” 

We began the meal and as soon as the soup was 
finished and the white wdne was poured our, Kranzl 
rose ^nd proposed a toast to the host on the occasion of 
his ^irthday. Immediately after the toast. Muoth rose 
to his feet. '“My dear Kianzl, if \ou think bam going to 
make a speech in reply, you are mistaken. I don't w^ant 
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any more speeches, please. But perhaps the only one 
that is necessary, I will take upon myself. 1 thank our 
young frjiend for his sonata, which 1 think is splendid. 
Perhaps our friend Kranzl^will some day be glad to 
receive music of his to plu), which he should do, for he 
played th^ sonata very s}mpathetically. 1 drink a toast 
to the composer and to our good friendship.” 

^hey all clinked glasses, laughed, chaffed me a little, 
and soon the good wine helped to produce an atmos- 
phere of gaiety into which I entered. It was a long time 
since^ 1 had enjoyed myself and felt a*t ease in this way, 
in fact, I had not done so for a whole year. Now, the 
laughter and wine, the clinking of gasses, the interhiing- 
ling of voices and the sight of a gay, pietty woman, 
opened up closed doors of pleasure to me, and I easily 
entered into the atmosphere of unrestrained merriment, 
of light and lively conversation and smiling faces. 

Shortly after the meal, everyone rose and returned to 
the music*room, where wine and cigarettes were handed 
round. A quiet-looking man who had not spoken much 
and whose name 1 did not know, came up to me and 
said some kind words about the sonata, which I have 
quite forgotten. Then the actress drew me into conver- 
sation and Muoih sat down beside us. We drunk another 
gla^ of wine to our friendship and suddenlv, his dark, 
sad eyes sparkled and he said: know your story now.” 

He turned to the lady. ”Hc broke his bones while 
tobogganing, out of love for a prettv girl.” 'Fhen he 
turned to me again. “Thai is beautiful — to go ^ead 
over heels down the hill at the moment when love at 
its peak and js still quite unsullied. It is vrorth losing a 
healthy leg for that.” Laughing, he emptied his glass 
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and again looked gloomy and thoughtful. I'hen he 
said: '"What made you interested in composing?’* 

I told him how music had affected me since I wa^ a 
young boy. 1 told him about the previous summer, about 
my flight into the mountains, about the song and .the 
sonata. 

see,” he said slowly, “but why does it give you 
pleasure? You can't express sorrow on paper and be 
finished with it.” 

”I don’t want to do that,” 1 replied. “I don’t want to 
thrust aside and T>e rid of anything but weakness and 
constriction. 1 want to feel that pleasure and pain arise 
from •the same source, that they arc aspects of the same 
force and p#rtions ot the same piece of music, each 
beautiful and each essential.” 

he shouted vehemently, “you have a crippled 
leg I Can music make you forget it:” 

why? In any case, 1 can never make it better.” 

“And doesn’t that make you despaic?” 

“It doe*- no please me. you can be sure of that, but I 
hope it w*ii never bring me to despair.” 

“Then you are lucky, but I wouldn’t exchange a leg 
for that kind of luck. So that is how it is with vour 
music! Marian, this is the magic of art that we read 
about so much in bcx)ks.” 

“Don’t talk like that! ” I cried angrih. ‘ You, yourself, 
don’t sing just for vour salars, but because it is a source 
of pleasure and satisfaction to \ou. \Vh\ do you mock 
me ahd yoursedf? I think it is cruel.” 

“^Tush!” said Marian, “or he will become angry.” 

Muoth looked at me. “1 shan’t be angry* He is quite 
right, really. But you can't feel so bad about your leg, 
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otherwise music-making would not be such a compensa- 
tion to yoi|. You are a contented sort of person. Anything 
can happien to you and you still remain contented — but I 
would never Ivive believed ft.” 

He sprang angrily to his feet. ”And it isn’t true. You 
set the Axalanche Song to music; that was no indication 
of consolation and satisfaction — but of despair. Listen ! ” 

Suddenly he went to the piano» and it became quieter 
in the room. He began to play» made a mistake, then 
omitted the introduction and sang the song. He now 
sang it differently from the way he liad sung it at my 
rooms, and 1 could tell that he had sting it often, since 
then. He now sang it aloud in the deep baritone Voice 
which I had heard from the stage, and thcf«trength and 
intense feeling in his voice made one forget the unrelieved 
distress of the song. 

“This man says he wrote that purely for pleasure. He 
doesn’t know anything about despair and is perfectly 
contented with his lot!” he cried and pointed his hnger 
at me. There were tears of shame and anger in my eyes. 
I saw everything through a mist, and in order to end it 
I stood up to go. 

Then 1 felt^a smooth but strong hand press me back 
into the armchair and genth stroke my hair. There were 
beads of perspiration on my brow; m\ eyes were closed 
and I held back my tears with difficulty. Looking up, I 
saw Heinrich Muoth standing in front of me. The others 
did not appear to have observed the whole scene and 
my agitation. They were drinking, wine and laugjiing. 

“You are a child,” said Muoth softly. “When a pian 
writes songs Jlike those, he should be beyond that kin& 
of thing. But. I am sorry I find a person whom I like 
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and we have hardly been together at all when 1 begin 
to pick a quarrel with himi’ 

**Oh, all right/’ I said )vith embarrassment ’*bu^ I 
should like to go home how. The best part of the even- 
ing is finished.” 

“Very well, I will not press >ou to stay. The rest of 
us will have another drink yet, I think. Would )ou 
mind seeing Marian home? She lives on the inner side 
of the moat; it is not out of \our way.” 

The preit\ wigiii&n looked at him curious!) for a 
moment. Then she turned to me and said. “Will \ou?” 
I said: “With pleasure,” and stoot! up We oiih said 
good-bye to Muoth • In the anteroom a scr\ant helped 
us on with otfr coats; then the little old woman appeared 
sleepily and took us through the garden to the gate by 
tb. Ugiit ol a large lantern. 'I he wind was still warm 
and caressing, it drew along masses of black clouds and 
stirred the tops ol the bare trees 

1 did nor venture to ofTei Martairmv aim, but she 
took it V .tsked, breathed in the night an with her head 
thrown back and looked up at me eiiquiringlv and 
trusifullv I still seemed to feel hci soft hand on m\ 
hair. She walked slowh and seemed to want to lead me. 

“There arc cabs over there, ’ 1 said, for it w^as painful 
to me that she should adapt luisetf to in\ lame walk and 
it made me suffer to have to limp beside this warm, 
healthy, slender woman 

“Let us walk a little.” she said She took care to walk 
veiy#slowl\. and if 1 had had inv wav. 1 should have 
drawn her still closei to me But 1 was hlled with so 
much pain and anger that 1 rcUaseii her ann, and when 
she looked at me with sui prise, 1 said to her: “It is no 
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good like this. Pardon me, I must walk alone.** She 
walked anxiously and sympathetically by my side, and I 
oi^Jy lacked an upright walk and the consciousness o£ 
physical strength for me to have been contrary in every- 
ihvig I said and did. 1 became quiet and ^reserved. I 
could not do otherwise, or I should have had tears in 
mv eyes and longed to feel her hand on my head again. 
I would have preferred to escape into the next side- 
street. I did not want her to walk slowly, to show con- 
sideration towards me and to pity 
“Are you vexed with him?” she said at last. 

“No, it svas stupid of me. I hardlv know him yet.** 
“He upsets me when he is like t^iat. There are days 
when I am afraid of him.** 

“You, too?** 

*‘Yes. more than anyone. He hurts no-one more than 
himself. He hates himself at times.*' 

“Oh, he puts on a pose.** 

“What did you say?’* she said startled. 

“That he is an actor. What docs he want to mock 
himself and others for? Wh) does he have to draw out 
the experiences and secrets from a friend and ridicule 
them — the miserable wretch!*’ 

My previous anger found a way into my speech again. 
I wanted to insult and disparage this man who had hurt 
me and whom I really envied. Also my respect for the 
lady had decreased since she defended him and openly 
admitted it to me. Was it not already bad enough that 
she had been the only woman at this, bachelors’ dritW'.iiig- 
party? 1 was used to little licence in these things, and^I 
was ashamed to have a seaming for this pretty woman 
just the same. 1 preferred in my vexation to start a 
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quarrel with her rather than feel her pity any longer. 
If she thought me rude and left me, it would be better 
than her staying and being kind to me. 

But she put her hand on my arm. “Step/' she cried 
warmly, so ^tbat her voice moved me despite myself; 
‘‘don’t say any more! What is the matter with you? 
Muoth wounded >ou with two or three words because 
you were not skilful or courageous enough to defend 
yourself, and now that )ou have left, >ou attack him in 
hateful language ii^ front of me. I ought to let vou w'alk 
alone ! “ 

“As ^'ou wish, I onh said what I thought/' 

“Don’t lie* You a(r/:pted his invitation and >ou plaved 
your music uf him. You saw how he liked it, how it 
pleased vou and cheered vou up. And now, because vou 
are ingrv and can't bear to hear a word about him, vou 
begin to lUNiiIt him You shouldn't do that, and I will 
pul it down to the wine vou have had" 

It appeared to me that she siiddenlv realised how things 
weie with t *c iiid that it was not the wine that hadcvcited 
me; she changed her tone although I did not make the 
slightest attempt to vindicate invseli I was defenceless. 

“You don't know Muoth >ei,“ she coiuiniie<l. “\oii 
have heard him sing, haven't vou? I hat is what he is 
like, ficice and violent, but inostlv against himself. He 
IS an emotional man; he has great vigour but no goal. 
At cverv moment he wwild like to taste the whole world, 
and whatever he has and w'hatcver he does, onh consti- 
tutes#n infinitesimal part of it. He diinks and is never 
drunlt; he has women and is nevei happv; he sings 
magnihcenily and yet does not w'ant to be an artist. If 
he likes anvonc, he hurts him. He pretends to despise 
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all who axe contented, but it is really hatred against 
himself because he does not know contentment. That 
what he is like. And he ^as shown friendship towards 
.you, as much as he is capable of doing.** 

JL maintained an obstinate silence. 

“Perhaps you don’t need him,’* she began again, “you 
have other friends. But when we see someone suffer and 
l^ing ill-mannered because of his suffering, we ought to 
be indulgent and forgive him.'* 

Yes, I thought, one should do, and^ gradually the walk 
in the night cooled me down, and although m\ own 
wound was still open and recjuired to be healed^ 1 was 
induced to think more and more about what Marian had 
said and about un stupid behaviour that Wening. I felt 
that I was a miserable trcature who really t)wcd an 
apology'. After the effc< t of the wine had worn off, I had 
an uncomfortable feeling against w'hich I fought. I did 
not say much more to ilie prctt> woman, w'ho now secnuKl 
agitated and m(:K:)dy herself as she walked beside me 
along the dark streets where, here and there, the light 
of a lamp w'as suddenly reflected on the dark suriace of 
the wet ground. It occurred to me that I had left my 
violin in Muoth's house; in the meantime, I was again 
filled with astonishment and alarm at e\er\ thing. The 
evfcning had turned out to be so different from what I 
had anticipated. Henrich Muoth and Kran/1 the violinist, 
and also the radiant Marian, who played at being (]ueen, 
had all climbed down from their pedestals. They were 
not gcxls or saints who dwell on Olympian height:, but 
mere mortals; one was small and droll, anotheii was 
oppressed a%id conceited, Muoth was wretched and self- 
tormented, the charming woman was pathetic and miser- 
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able as the lady-friend of a restless sensualist who knew 
no joy, and y^t she was goocj and kind and acquainted 
with suffering. I. myself, fcl^ changed, was no longer ^ 
single person, but a part of all people, seeing good and 
bad features in all. I felt I could not lose a person he^ae* 
and hale another person there. 1 was ashamed of m) lack 
of understanding and saw clearly for the fitst time in my 
young life that one could not go through life and amongst 
people so simply, hating one peison and loving another, 
respecting one person and despising another, but all* 
these emotions were doseh tied up, haidh separable 
and at times hardh distingiiishahlc I looked at the 
woman walking h> iy\ side ivho was now also silent as 
if she tCK) leatised that the nature of mans things wras 
different tioin what she had thought and said 

At last we leached her house She held out hei hand 
to me. which I gentlv pres-^ed and kissed. “Sleep well**’ 
she said kindiv but without a smile 

I did, too 1 went home and to bed, I know not how, 
tell asleep 'nn lediaich and slept fai into the next morn 
ing. The X rose like the man in the Jack-in-the-box, did 
inv exercises, and washed and dressed msself It was 
onlv when I saw nis coat hanging on the chair and 
missed m) violin-case, that 1 thought of the previous 
da\ Meantime, I had slept w'ell and felt better I could 
not link up the thoughts 1 had had the previous night. 
There onlv remained small, stiangc, iiiwaid experiences 
in ni} memory, and a feeling of surpiisc that I was still 
unchanged and the same as e\ei 

I ]^anted to woik but im \iolin was not there So I 
went out, at first incso’uteh, then w'lth determination 
in the direction 1 had gone \esterdas and arrived at 
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Muoth’s house. Even from the garden-gate I heard him 
singing. The dog sprang me and was led away with 
4ifficulty by the old womai} who had quickly come out. 
She allowed me to go in. I told her 1 only wanted to 
isach my violin and did not want to disturb the gentle- 
man. My violin-case was in the anteroom and my violin 
was in the case. My music had also been put there. 
Muoth must have done that; he had thought about me. 
He was singing aloud close b). I could hear him walking 
quietly up and down as if wearing ^slippers. At limes 
he would strike keys on the piano. His \oicc sounded 
clear and bright, more powerful than 1 had ever. heard 
it at the theatre. He was practi^ng a role that was 
unknown to me. He repeated parts of i6 a number of 
times and walked quickly up and down the room. 

I had taken my things and was going to leave. I felt 
quite calm and hardh affected by the memory of the 
previous day. But I was curious to sec him and to know 
whether he had, changed. I went nearer, and almost 
involuntarily I put my hand on the handle, turned it 
and stood in the open doorway. 

Muoth turned round while singing. He was in a shirt, 
in a very long, line, white shirt and looked fresh, as if 
he had just had a bath. Too late I took fright that 1 
had surprised him like that. However, he seemed neither 
sui'prised that I had come in without kncx.king nor 
embarrassed because he w^as not dressed. Just as if 
everything was perfectly normal, he held out his hand 
and asked: “Have you had breakfast yet?** 'rheii, as I 
said: “Yes,” he sat down by the piano. 

“Shall I sing my part? Listen to the aria I It is a 
mixture! The opera is to be given at the Royal Opera 
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House with Buttncr and Duclli! But that doesn't 
interest you, or me, really, are you? Have you 

had a good rest? You didift look so well when yoi> 
left last night. And you were annoyed vith me, too. 
Anyway, wctwon't start that nonsense again now." 

And straight away, without giving me a change to say 
anything, he said: “You know, Kranzl is a nuisance. 
He won't play your sonata.'' 

“But he played it yesterday." 

“I mean at a concert. I wanted him to take it on. but 
he won’t. It woufd have been grand if it had been 
included in say, a matinee concert next winter. Kranzl 
isn’t a fool, >ou kn<jw, but he is la/y. He is always 
playing RussiiAi music by ‘insky’ and ‘owsk\’. He doesn't 
like learning anything new.” 

“T don't think," 1 began, “that the sonata is suitable 
for a concert and I never had that in mind. It is still 
not lawless technically.’’ 

“That’s nonsense! You and your technicalities! We 
arc not sc* ik » -teachers and without doubt >\orsc things 
will be pla>ed, e\cii by Kranzl. But I know differently. 
You must give me the song and write some more soon ! 

I am leaving here in the spring. I ha\c handed in my 
resignation and am going on a long holida\, during 
which I want to give one or iw^o concerts, but with 
something new, not Sthubert, Wolf and Lowe and the 
others that we hear every evening. I want at least one 
or two new and unknown pieces of music, such as the 
Avalaiichc Song. What do you tliink?" 

'riv: prospect of my song, being sung in pul)Iic by 
Nfiioth was like a gateway to the future through the bars 
of which I could see splendid vistas. For that very reason 



I wanted to be cautious and neither abuse, Muoth's 
kindness nor bind myself ^o him too much. It seemed 
1(0 me ;hat he wanted to ^draw me to him forcibly, to 
dazzle me and in some way overpower me. Therefore 
4.hardly committed myself. 

/‘I will see,’* I said. "You are \cry kind to me, I 
realise that, but I cannot promise an\ thing. I am at 
the end of iny studies and must now think about good 
testimonials. Whether I shall ever make m) way as a 
composer is uncertain. Meantime, I am a violinist and 
must try to obtain a position soon." 

"Oh, yes, you can do all that. But you may think of 
another song like that one, which//ou can let me have. 
Will you?" 

"Yes, of course, although I don’t know why you take 
such an interest in me." 

"Arc you afraid of me? I simplv like sour music. I 
should like to sing some more of your songs and look 
forward to doing so. It is pure egoism." 

"All right, but why did sou talk to me as you did 
yesterday ?" 

"Oh, you are still offended! What did 1 really sa\? 
I no longer remember. Answas, I didn’t intend to treat 
you roughly, as I seem to have done. But sou can defend 
ydurself! One talks, and esery person is as he is and 
as he must be, and people have to accept each other." 

"That’s what I think, but you do just the opposite. 
You provoke me and do not accept what I say. You 
draw out of me things that I don’t want to thinktabour 
myself and that arc my affair, and throw them ba^k in 
my face likt a reproach. You even mcK'k me about my 
stiff leg." 
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Heinrich Muoth said slowly: “Well, well, people are 
different. One man is wild if you tell him the truth, 
and another can't bear it if y&u say nothing. You were 
annoyed because I didn’t treat you with false respect 
and I was apnoyed because you were on the defensivq;^ 
and tried to delude me with fine phrases about the solace 
of art.” 

“1 meant what I said, only I am not used to talking 
about these things. And I won’t talk about the other 
matter either. How' things seent to me, whether 1 am sad 
or in despair and h^w my leg came to he injured, 1 want 
to keep to myself, and 1 don’t want to let anyone drag 
them ofit of rue and iiKx.k me about them.” 

He stood ups 

”I haven’t anything on yet. I’ll go and get dressed. 
You’re a good fellow. I’m not, I know. We won’t talk 
about It hO much again. Hasn’t it occurred to sou that I 
like sou? Just wait a little. Sit down by the piano until 

I’m dressed. Do you sing? No? Well, I’ll only 

be a few iP’aiites.” 

He sooi *cturned dressed from the adjoining room. 

“We’ll go into tosvn now and have a meal,” he said 
lightly. He did not ask whether it suited me. He said: 
“We’ll go,” and wt went. For however much his manner 
annoyed me, it impressed me; h^ w^as the stronger char- 
acter of the two. At the same time, he displayed a 
whimsical, childlike disposition in his conxersation arid 
behaviour which was oiten charming and which quite 
won ije over. 

Frqpi that time I saw' Muoth often. He frequently 
seflt me tickets for the op-^ra, sometimes invited me down 
to play the violin, and if I di<l not like evervthing about 
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him, there were little things he did not like about me. 
A friendship was established between us, at that time my 
4 >nly ope, and I almost b^an to fear the time when he 
would no loviger be there. He had in fact handed in his 
Resignation and could not be pressed to syiy, despite a 
number, of requests and inducements. At times he hinted 
t]}at there might be a part for him at a large theatre in 
the autumn, but it was not yet arranged. In the mean- 
time spring arrived. 

One day I went to Muoth’s house for the last gentle- 
men’s gathering. We drank to our next meeting and the 
future, and this time theic was no woman present. Muoth 
accompanied us to the garden-gate^ carls in the morning. 
He waved us farewell and leiurncd shivering in the 
morning mist to his alreads half-emptied rooms, accom- 
panied by the leaping and balking dog It seemed to 
me that a section of m\ life and experience had now 
ended. I felt I knew Muoth well enough to be sure that 
he would soon forget us all, and onl\ now did I see 
clearly and unmistakeahh how much 1 had liked this 
moody, imperious man. 

The time for my departure had also arris ed. I made 
my last \isits to places and to people wdiom I w'ould 
remember kindl>. 1 also went once moie up to the high 
road and looked down at the slope, which I w'ould not 
indeed forget. 

I set off home to an unknowm and appaienth uninter- 
esting future. I had no situation and I could not give 
independent concerts. At home there oiilv awaitfjd me, 
to mv disma\, some students who wanted violin lc;ssons. 
To be surevu my parents also awaited me and they were 
rich enough to see that I did not want for an\ thing, 
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also tactful and kind enough not to press me and ask 
what was to become of me But right from the beginning 
I knew that I should not he Ible to endure it here long^ 

There is not much for Qie fo say about the ten months 
that I spent^at home. During this time I gave lessons 
three students, and despite cver> thing was not really 
unhappy. People lived here also* things happened here 
also every day, but I onl\ had a feeling of police indiffer- 
ence towards c\cr> thing On the other hand, I secretlv 
experienced strange, entrancing hours with music, when 
my whole way ot lift seemed toipid and remote, and only 
a hunger for music remained, which often tormented 
me uribearabh during the \iolin lessons and certainly 
made me a htid teacner But aftens'ards, when I had 
fulfilled m\ obligations or had evaded mv lessons with 
cunning and excuses, I relapsed into a \\ondcrful dream- 
Hke state in which I built bold sound edifices, erected 
magnificent castles in the air, raised arches casting long 
shadows, and created musical patterns as light and 
delicate as o« o-bubhks 

Whilst went about in a state of stupefaction and 
absoiption which drove awav inv pievious companions 
and worried mv parents, the dammed up spring within 
me burst forth even moie forciblv and piofuselv than it 
had done the previous vear in the mountains 1 he flints 
of seeming! V lost vears during which I had worked and 
dreamed, suddenh ripened and fell sofih and gentiv, 
one after the oihei Fhev were sweet and flagrant, thev 
surrounded me in almost ovciwhclming abundance, and 
1 picked them up with hesitation and mistiust It began 
wYth a song, then follcwcd a violin faiu.)^ia, then a 
string ciuartct. and when after a few months I had 
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composed some more songs and several symphonic themes, 
I felt that, it was all only the beginning and an attempt 
.^nwardly, I had visions <k a great symphony; in my 
wildest moments I even thought of an opera. Meanwhile, 
4£om time to time I wrote polite letters to conductors and 
theatres, enclosed copies of testimonials from my teachers 
and humbly asked to be remembered for the next 
vacancy for a violinist. Then came short, polite replies 
which began: “Dear Sir*’; — sometimes there were no 
replies, and there was no promise of an appointment. 
Then for a day or two I felt insignificant aiul retreated 
into myself, gave conscientious lessons and wrote further 
polite letters. When I was alone, I again immediately 
felt that my head was still full of music that I wanted to 
write down. Hardly had I begun again when the letters, 
theatres, orchestras, conductors and “Dear Sirs’* faded 
away from my thoughts and I found myself fully occupied 
and contented. 

But these arc memories that one cannot properly 
describe, like most recollections. What a {>erson really 
is and experiences, how he develops and mat tires, grows 
feeble and dies, is reallv all indescribable. The lives of 
ordinary working people are boring, but the activities 
and destinies of idlers are interesting. However rich 
that pericxl remains in mv memorv, I cannot say anything 
about it, for I remained apart from ordinary scKial life. 
Only once, for moments, did I again come closer to a 
person whom I will not forget. He was a teacher called 
Lohe. 

One day, late in the autumn. I went for a walk. A 
modest vill^ suburb had arisen on the south side of the 
town. No rich people dwelt in the small, inexpensive 
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houses with their neat gardens, but respectable middle- 
class families and people who lived on small incomes. 
A clever young masier-build|r had erected a niynber of * 
attractive houses here which I was interested to see. 

It was a )varm afternoon. Here and there, nuts had 
fallen belatcly from the trees; the small new houses and 
gardens were clearly outlined in the sunshine. They 
were of a simple design that appealed to me. 1 looked 
at them with the superficial interest that young people 
have for these things, when thoughts of house, home and 
family, rest-days and holidays are still remote. The 
peaceful streets with their gardens made a very pleasing 
impression on me. I strolled along slowh , and as I was 
walking, 1 happened to read the name of the (xcupier of 
the house on a small bright brass-plate on the garden- 
gate 

'I'he name ‘‘Konrad Lohe** was on the small brass 
plate, and as I read it, the name seemed familar to me. 
I stood still and reflected. Then I remembered that that 
was the r im« of one of the teachers at the Grammar 
School. 1 ur a few moments, the past rose before me. con- 
fronted me with surprise, and a mass of faces, teachers 
and friends, memories ot nicknames and stories danced 
befeire me in fleeting weaves. As 1 stocxl there looking at 
the brass-plate, a man rose from behind a ncarh\ currant- 
bush w'hcre he had been bending down while working. 
He came forward and looked at me. 

“Did you want me?“ he asked, and it w’as Lohe, the 
teacl^T whom wc used to call Lohengrin 

“r^ot really.** 1 said and laised m\ hat. “1 did not 
kTiow that \c>u lived lure. I used to be ^nc of vour 
scholars.’* 
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He looked at me more keenly, observed my stick, 
reflected a moment and then pronounced my name. He 
had not remembered my |ace, but my stiff leg, for he 
naturally knew about my accident. Then he asked me 
to come in. 

His shirt-sleeves were rolled up and he was wearing a 
grden gardening apron. He did not seem to have grown 
older and looked wonderfully well. Wc walked through 
the small, neat garden, then he led me to an open 
veranda, where we sat down. 

“Well, I would never ha\e recognised )ou,” he said 
candidly. “I hope your memory of me has been a kind 
one.” ^ 

“Not entirely,” 1 said laughing. “\ou i>ncc punished 
me for something I did not do and declared my protes- 
tations of inncKencc to be lies. It was in the fourth class.” 

He looked up with a troubled cxprc'ssion on his face. 
“You must not hold it against me. 1 am very sorry. 
With all the good intentions in the world, it c'ontinually 
happens with teachers that something goes wrong and 
an act of injustice is committed. I know of worse cases. 
That is one of the reasons whs I Ic'ft.” 

“Oh, aren’t sou still teaching?” 

“Not for a long time now. 1 became ill, and when I 
recovered, m> views had changed so much that I resigned. 
I tried to be a good teacher, hut I wasn’t one; sou have 
to be born to it. So I gave it up and since then I have 
felt better.” 

I could see that I enquired further, but he waqtcd to 
hear my story, which was soon told. He was not, alto- 
gether pleaded that I had become a musician. On Ae 
other hand, he showed uncommon sympathy, which did 
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not make me feel too sensitive, in regard to my ill-luck. 
He discreetly tried to discover how I had succeeded in 
finding consolation, and was i(ot ^tisfied with my half- 
evasive answers. With mysterious gesticulations, he inti- 
mated hesitatingly and yet unreservedly, with much 
halting circumlocution that he knew of a solace, of 
complete wisdom which was there for every earnest 
seeker. 

know,’' I said, “)ou mean the Bible.” 

Mr. Lohe smiled iiiystcriou'h The Bible is good; it 
is the way to knowledge, but it is not knowledge itself.” 

“Well, where is knowledge itself?” 

“You will find it easily if you wish to. I will give you 
something to r^d that gives the principles of it. Have 
you heard of the study of Karma?” 

“Karma? No, what is it?” 

‘ loa wiU find out. Just wait a minute!” He went 
away and was absent for a short time while I sat there 
surprised, not knowing what to expect, and looked down 
the garden where diminutive fruiMfees stood in faultless 
rows. Af •• a short time, Lohe returned. He looked at 
me with a l)eam on his face and handed me a small book, 
which bore in the middle of a mysterious symbolic pat- 
term the title of “Theosophical Catechism for Beginners.” 

“ Fake that with you ! ” he said. “You may keep it and 
if you want to study further, I can lend you some more 
books. This one is only an introduction. I owe every- 
thing to these teachings. 1 ha>e become well in body and 
soul tlyrough them and hope they will do the same for 
you.” 

f took the small book and put it in my pevket. The 
man accompanied me through the garden down to the 
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road, took friendly leave of me and asked me to come 
again soon. I looked at his face, which was good and 
happy^ and it seemed to n)e that there could be no harm 
. in trying thq path to such happiness. So 1 went home with 
the little book in my pocket, curious aboutrthe first steps 
along this path to bliss. 

Yet I only embarked upon it after a few days. On my 
feturn home, the call of music was again powerful. I 
threw myself into it and lived in a world of music. I 
wrote and played until the storm within me was again 
silenced and I could return calmly to cverv-day life. 
Then I immediately felt the need to study the new 
teachings and sat yfith the little book in front of me 
which I thought I could soon absorb. 

But I did not find it so easy. The little book became 
massive in my hands and finally seemed unfathomable. 
It began with an interesting introduction on the many 
paths to wisdom to which everyone had access, and the 
theosophical brotherhood which suxxl independently 
for knowledge and inner perfection, in which every faith 
was respected and every path to the light was welcome. 
Then followed a cosmology which I did not understand, 
a division of the world into different **planes", and 
history into remarkable ages unknown to me, in which 
the lost country of Atlantis w^as also included. I left this 
for a time and turned to the other chapters where the 
doctrine of reincarnation w^as presented, which I under- 
stood better. Yet it was not quite clear to me whether it 
was all mythology and poetic fables, or whether M was 
to be taken literally. It seemed to me to be the latter, 
which 1 could not accept. Then came the teachings 
about Karma. It appeared to me to be a religious 
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interpretation of the law of causality, which was not 
unattractive to me. And so on. I soon realised that 
these teachings could only |>e of solace and value to 
those who could accept them literally, and sincerely 
believe then} to be true. If, as they were to me, partly 
beautiful literature, partly intricate symbols, an attempt 
at a mythological explanation of the world, one could be 
instructed by them and hold them in esteem, but one 
could not learn how to live and gain strength from them. 
One could perhaps be a worthy and religious theosophist, 
but the final solace* only beckoned to those who accepted 
simple beliefs without too much questioning. In the 
meantime, it was not for me. 

All the same, I went to see the teacher several more 
times. Twelve years’ ago we had plagued each other with 
Greek, and now, in quite a different way, equally unsuc- 
cc>sfui‘y, he tried to be my teacher and guide. We did 
not become close friends, but I liked going to see him, 
and ’for a time he was the onh person with whom I 
discussed important aspects of iiu life. 1 did indeed 
realise t’ ail this talk was of no value and at its best 
only led to clever phrases. Yet I found him soothing 
and worthy of reverence, this devout man who had 
coolly renounced church and knowledge and who in the 
latter half of his life experienced the peace and glory of 
religion through naive beliel in remarkable, subtly 
reasoned teachings. 

Despite all endeavours on my part, this path has 
always been closed to me. Yet I have a great leaning, 
whic^ is not reciprcKaied, towards religious people who 
aft fortified and gain peace through one faith^or another. 
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IV 


touring the short period of my visits to the pious thcoso 
phist and fruit-grower, I one day received a small che(jue, 
the reason for which was a mjstery to me. It had been 
sent to me by a well-known north-German conceit agent 
with whom, however, I had never had anv dealings. On 
making enquiries, I received the reply that this amount 
had been forwarded to me by order 0 & Mr. Heinrich 
Muoih. He had sung a song composed bv me at six 
concerts, and this sum represented m\ fee. 

I then wrote to Muoth, thanked him and asked tor 
news. Abo\e all, I wanted to know how^ nn song had 
been received at the concerts. I had heard about Muoth's 
recitals and had seen notices about them once or twice 
in the newspapers. Of course, 1 did not 'expect to see 
anything about my song. I wrote to him about my 
activities and work in minute detail, as solitary people* 
often do, and also enclosed one of m\ new songs. Then 
I waited for an answer. As I had still received none after 
four weeks, I forgot all about the whole matter again. 
Almost every day, I still wrote music, which haunted 
me like in a dream. During the intervals, however, I felt 
limp and discontented. 1 ver) much disliked .giving 
lessons and felt 1 could not endure it much Ipnger. 

I therefore felt that a curse was lifted from me when 
I finally received a letter from Muoth. He wrote: 
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Dear Mr. Kuhn, 

I am no letter-writer. I did not answer your 
letter as I did not really know what to sgy. But 
now I can put forward concrete proposals. I am 
now Engaged at the Opera House here in R. and 
1 should be pleased if )ou could also come here. 
You could, in the first place, obtain a position 
here as a second violinist. The conductor is an 
intelligent, frank man, even though somewhat 
abrupt. Yo^ would probably also soon have an 
opportunity to play some of )our music. We have 
good chamber concerts here. I also have some- 
thing to tell ycju about your songs; one thing is 
that thA*c is a publisher who vrants to have them. 
But writing is such a bore. It would be better if 
vou came. Come cjuickly and wire me about the 
position. 

Yours, 

Muoth. 

I was t*.u siiddenh dragged a\va\ from m\ unprofi- 
table an*, iiermit’s existence I was again drawm into the 
stream of life, had hopes and cares, sorrows and joys, 
lliere was nothing to keep me, and my parents were 
glad to see me take niv first definite step in my career 
in life. I sent a wire without dflas, and three days later 
1 was already in R. with Muoth. 

I had obtained accommodation in a hotel. L went' to 
visit Muoth but did not find him in. Then he came to 
my h«tel and unexpectedly stocxl before me. He held 
o^t his hand, asked me no questions, did not tell me 
anything and did not share my excitement in the sligh- 
test. He was used to letting himself be drawn along by 
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events, only experiencing and taking the present moment 
seriously.' He hardly gave me time to change my clothes 
and then took me to see dossier, the conductor. 

'"This is Mr. Kuhn," he said. 

Rossler nodded. "How do you do! What can I do for 
you?" 

"He is the violinist," cried Muoth. 

The conductor looked at me with surprise, turned to 
the singer again and said rudel\ : "You didn't tell me 
that the gentleman was lame. I iiut*‘t have people with 
straight limbs." 

The blood rose to my face but Muoth remained calm. 
He just laughed. "Do vou want him to dance, Rossler? 
I thought he was to pla\ the violin. If he can't do that, 
we must send him away again. But let us hear him first." 

"Very well, gentlemen. Mr. Kuhn, come and see 

me tomorrow morning about nine o'clcnk, here in my 
rooms. Are \ou annoved at what I said about the foot? 
Well, Muoth stiould have told me about it. Anyway, 
we shall sec. Till tomonow!" 

As we went awav, I reproached Muoth about it. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said that if he had mentioned 
my infirmity at the beginning, it would have been 
difficult to obtain the conductor’s consent. Now I was 
here and if Rossler found me reasonably satisfactory, I 
would sexjn get to know the better side of his nature. 

"But how could vou recomiiiend me in any case?" 
I asked. "You don't even know if I am any gocxl. 

"That's your affair. I thought *>011 would be aB right 
— and you will be, too. You're such an unasstiming 
fellow thaf if someone didn't give you a push at times, 
you would never get aii) where. That was a push — now 
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you go ahead I You need not be afraid. Your predeces- 
sor wasn’t much good.” 

We spent the evening in hisirooms. Here agaii^he had 
rented some rooms in a remote district where there was 
a large garden and it was quiet. His powerful dog 
sprang forward to greet him. We had hardly sat down 
and warmed ourselves when the bell was rung and a tall, 
very beautiful woman came in and kept us company. 
It was the same atmosphere as previously, and his lady- 
friend was again a splendid, queenly person. He seemed 
to take the lovely woman very much for granted and I 
looked at this latest lady-love with sympathy, and with 
the embarrassment thgt 1 always felt in the presence of 
attractive woiflen. It was, indeed, not without envy, 
for with my lame leg I was unloved and without hope of 
lovr. 

As in the past, wc enjo\ed ouisehes and drank a great 
deal, at Miioth’s. He dominated us with his exueine, 
but inwardly half-enforced gaiety, which nesxTtheless 
charmed s. He sang for us enchantinglv and also sang 
one of ni) songs. The three of us became very friendly; 
a feeling of warmth spread amongst us and drew us 
close. We were natural with each other and remained 
close as long as the warmth in us endured. The tall 
lady, who was called Lottie, was friendly towards me in 
a gentle way. It was not the first time that a beautiful 
and affectionate woman had treated me in thi« sympa- 
thetic and extremely confiding wa\. It hurt me this time 
too, but 1 now recognised this recurrent form of 
b^atiour and did not take it too much to heart. Some- 
times I have even known women wdio ha\c shbwn special 
friendship towards me. T^cy all regarded me as incapable 
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of jealousy as of love. That was where the yndesired 
sympathy appeared and they confided in me in a half- 
maternail wa). 

Unfortunateh, I still had no experience of such affairs 
and could not look on the happiness of love at close 
quaiters* without thinking about imself a little and 
feeling that 1 should also have liked to indulge in some- 
thing siniilai It spoilt iii} plcasuic to some extent, but 
on the whole it was a pleasant estning in the company 
of this lo\el\. kind lads and the ab;uipt, \igotous iixin 
who liked me and look an interest in me and set could 
not show his affection in aii) diffctcnt was than he did 
with women, namels in a lorccfijl and moods fashion 

As we clinked glasses foi the last Hint ocfoit leaving, 
he nodded to me and said “I realls ought to drink to 
our good friendship, shouldn’t P I should certainly 
like to do so But never mind it will be all right just 
the same At one time, whenever I met am one 1 liked, 
I alwass addressed him imine*diateds m an intimate 
fashion, but it isn i a good thing, ItMsi of all amongst 
colleagues I quaiiellid with them dl just tiu saim 

This time I did not have the bittei swctl pleasure of 
having to areoinpans inv fiicnd’s lads love home She 
remained there and it was bettei so I he |e>uinc), the 
visit to the eonductoi the suspense about the folleiwring 
morning and the renewed assexiation with Muoth had 
all done*me gooel Onls now did I see how foi gotten, ill 
at ease and lemotc from people 1 had become during 
mv long, lonciv veai of waiting,* and with a sense of 
enjoyment and healths suspense, I was again aleie apd 
active amdngst people, again belonging to the world 

The next morning I reporie|J to Rossler in gexid time 
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I found him in his dressing-gown and with his hair 
uncombed, but he made me welcome, and in a friendlier 
fashion than the previous da)', he invited me to jplay the 
violin, placed hand-written music before me and sat 
down by tile piano. I played as well as I could, but 
reading the badly-written music gave me some trouble. 
When we had finished, he silently placed another sheet 
before me to play without any accompaniment, and 
then a third sheet. 

.“That*s all right^” he said. "You will have to become 
more used to reading the music; it is not always printed. 
Come to the theatre tonight. I will make room for you; 
then you can play \oj.ir part with the others, who have 
meantime fillfd the gap where necessary. It will go a 
little hard at the beginning. Study the music well in 
a<b.i'ire. Fhere is no rehearsal toda\. I will give you 
a note: tak*' it to the theatre at ele\en o’clock and fetch 
the music.” 

I was not quite certain of mv position, but realised 
that this (K»>. did not like questions, and 1 went away. 
At the tiieatrc no-one wanted to know anvthing about 
the music or to listen to me. 1 was unused to the machin- 
ery there and was di.se oncerted. I sent a special messenger 
to Muoth. He came and iininediatcly everything went 
smoothly. In the evening I pl.ixcd for the hrst time at 
the theatre and was closely obser\ed b\ the conductor. 
The following day I obtained the appointinenu 

So strange is the human being that in the midst of 
my n%w life and fulfilled wishes, I was sometimes aware 
o^a 'light, fleeting, subconscious desire for solitude, for 
even boring and empty davs. It then seemedito me that 
the time I had suent at home and the dreary uneventful 
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life from which I was so glad to escape, was spmething 
desirable. In particular, I though with real longing 
about weeks I had spedt in the mountains two years' 
ago. I felt tihat I was not destined for well-being and 
happiness, but for weakness and oppressicfn, and that 
without ;hese shadows and sacrifices, the creative spring 
within me was more feeble and turbid. At first there 
really was no question of quiet hours and creative work, 
and although I was living a full life, 1 continually 
thought 1 heard the damined-up spring within me 
whisper softly and coniplainingly. 

I enjoyed pla)ing the violin in the oichestra. I poured 
over full scores a great deal and j[elt ]ii\ way longingly 
in this field. Slowlv, 1 learned wliat I hstd onl) known 
theoretically and remotely, iiainel) to understand the 
nature, colour and significaiue of single instruments 
from the bottom upwards. At the same lime, 1 studied 
ballet music ami looked forward with greater earnestness 
to the time when I could \enturc to write an opera 
myself. 

My close relationship with Muoth, who held one of 
the best positions at the Opera House, facilitated niy 
progress and was ver^ useful to me. 1 was ver\ sorrs, 
however, that I did not make an\ close friends among 
my own colleagues in the orchestra, which I would have 
liked. Only a first violinist, a Styrian called Teiser, took 
an interitst in me and became ni> friend. He was ten 
years older than I, an honest, straightforward man with 
a gentle, refined face that easily reddened. He was an 
extraordinarily competent musician, and had a particu- 
larly keen And sensitive ear. He was one of those people 
who find satisfaction in their art without wanting to 
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play any outstanding part. He was no virtuoso and had 
never composed anything. He was content to play the 
violin and obtained his greatest pleasure from a ^borough 
knowledge of technique. He knew every overture in 
detail, and knew as well as any conductor where delicacy 
and brilliant playing were necessary and where the inclu- 
sion of an instrument produced a beautiful and original 
effect. This niatle him radiant and he enjoyed himself 
more than anyone else in the whole theatre. He could 
phiy nearly all th^ instruments so that I could ask him 
questions and learn from him daily. 

For many months we discussed nothing but technique, 
but I liked him and ]|ic saw that 1 was anxious to learn. 
An unspoken® under standing arose between us that did 
not fall far short of friendship. Then 1 final I \ told him 
aN.i’f my violin sonata and asked him to plas it wdth 
me some l* ne. He kindly agreed and came to m\ rooms 
at the appointed time. In order to please him. I obtained * 
some wine from his nali\e town. We drank a glass of 
the wine \l m I put up the music and we began. He 
read the music very well, but suddenly he stopped and 
lowered his bow. 

“1 say, Kuhn,” he said, “this reallv is lovely music. 

1 don’t want to play it anyhoyv. I yvant to take it home 
and practise it first. May 1?” 

“Yes,” I said, and wdien he came again, vre played ^he 
sonata through twice. When yve had finished, h# slapped 
me on the shoulder and tried; “You modest creature! 
You {pretend to be such an innocent and .secretly you do 
things like this! I won’t say much — I am not a professor, 
but it is beautiful ! ” 

That was the first tiii?^ diat someone in whom I really 
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had confidence had praised my work. I showed him ail 
my work*, including the songs which were just being 
publish^ and which were ^on to appear. But 1 did not 
dare tell him»that I was so bold as to think of composing 
an opera. 

'During those good days 1 was shcKked by a small 
incident that I can never forget. At Muoth's. where I 
was a frequent visitor, 1 had not seen the pretty woman 
called Lottie for some time, but I did not think much 
about it because I did not want to [^ecoiiic involved Jn 
any of his love-afiairs. I preferred not to know about 
them. I therefore did not inquire about her. Besiiles, 
he never talked to me about thes^' things. 

One afternoon 1 sat in m\ rcK>m studvilig .i score. B\ 
the window, my black cat lay sleeping in the sunshine. 
The whole house was quiet. Then 1 heard soim^one 
enter by the front door who was stopped and cpiestioned 
by the landlady, left her, then came and kiKxkc'cl at my 
door. I went to open it and a tall, elegant woman with 
a veil over her face came in and closed the door behind 
her. She tCK)k a few steps into the rcM>m. breathed deeply 
and then tcK>k off her veil. It was Lottie. She lcK>ked^ 
excited and I immediateh guessed whv she had come. 
Ajt my request she sat down. She had taken niv hand 
but had not \et said an\ tiling. She seemed more at ease 
when she observc*d my embarrassment, as if she feared 
I might have sent her awav immediaiclv. 

*'ls it about Heinrich Muoth?" 1 asked at last. 

She nodded. “Did \ou know afivthing?" 

“No, I don't know anything. It is only what I thotigh^" 
She lookAl me in the face like a sick person lcx)ks at a 
dcKtor, was silent and slowly toojc of! her gloves. Suddenly, 
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she stood up, placed both hands on iiiy shoulders and 
gazed at me with her big eyes. 

“What shall I do? He is never at hom€,Jie never 
writes to me, he never opens my letters ! 1 have not been 
able to speJk to him for three weeks. I went there yester- 
day. I know he was in but he did not open the door. 
Not once did he whistle to his dog which had torn my 
dress. He doesn’t want to know me any more.” 

“Have you had a cjuarrel with him?" I asked, so that 
Itshould not reiii:^n silent. 

She laughed. “Quarrel? Oh, we have had enough 
cpiarrels right from the beginning! 1 was used to that. 
No, he has even bceij polite to me lately, which I imme- 
diately inisti^sted. On one tKcasion he wasn’t there 
when he asked me to come: another time he said he was 
# .iU* iig to see me and did not turn up. Finally, he began 
to address me formally. I would have preferred him to^ 
beat me again." 

I was stunned “Beat you!" 

She ’ .igiied again. “Didn’t \ou know. Oh, he has 
often Ijeaten me, but not for a long time now. He has 
become polite; he addresses me formally and does not 
want to know me any moie. I expect he has someone 
else. That is why I have come here. Tell me, please! 
Has he another woman? You know, you must know!” 

Before I could prevent it. she took hold of both -my 
hands. 1 was astounded at s\hai she had told me, but 
because I did not wish to discuss it and desired to end 
the acene, 1 was almost glad that she did not give me a 
cjjiai.ee to speak, for I would not have known what to say. 

Alternately hopeful and soiTowful, she ulis contented 
that I should listen to l\f;r. She asked me questions, told 



me things and burst into fits of weeping. All the time 
I looked at her pretty^ tearful face and could think of 
nothing flse except, *'He has beaten herl" I seemed to 
see his clenched hand, and I shuddered at the thought 
of him, and of her, too. After being beaten, horned and 
repulsed, she seemed to have no other thought and wish 
btit to return to him and the same humiliations. 

At last the flood subsided. Lottie began to speak more 
slowly. She seemed embarrassed and conscious of the 
situation, became silent, and at the %'Mne time released 
my hands. 

“There is no-one else,'* I said gentlv, “at least not as 
far as I am aware.** 

She looked at me gratefully. 

“But I can't help vou," I continued, “I never talk to 
him about such things.*' 

, We were both silent a while. I could not help but think 
of Marian, of pretty Marian and that evening when we 
had walked arm-in-arm the same night the south wind 
had come, and how' she had so lovally defended her lover. 
Had he beaten her also? And did she still pursue him? 

“Why did you come to me?** I asked 

“I don't know. I had to do something. Do vou know 
if he still thinks about me? You are a good man. You 
will help me, won't >ou? You could ask him some time, 
speak about me . . 

“No, I «an’t do that. If he still loves you, he will come 
to you himself. If not, then . . .’* 

“Then what?’* 

“Then let him go. He is not worthy that sou shoul(1 
humble youfself so much.’’ 

Thereupon she smiled. 
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“Oh, what do you know about love!'’ 

She was right, I thought, but it hurt me just the same. 
If love did not come to me, if 1 stood outside, how could 
I be taken into anyone’s confidence and be ot help? I 
felt sorry fdr this woman but 1 despised her even more. 
If that was love, with cruelty here and humiliation there, 
then it was better to live without love. 

“I don’t want to argue, ’ 1 said coolly. I don’t under- 
stand this kind of love.’’ 

^Lottie fastened on her veil again. 

“Very well, I’m^oing.” 

Then I felt sorry for hei again, but I did not want this 
ridiculous scene to be repeated so I did not say anything. 
She walked lf>wards the door and I opened it for her. 
I accompanied her past the inquisitive landlady to the 
stpli • then I bowed and she went awa) without saving 
anything ii'orc and without looking at me. 

I .looked after her sadly and could not yid myself of' 
the memory of her for a long lime. -Was I really quite 
different roia all these other p>coplc, from Marian, Lottie 
and Muoth? Was that really lose? I saw all these 
passionate people reel about and drift haphazardU as if 
driven by a storm, the man filled with desire toda>, 
satiated on the morrow, loving hercely and discarding 
brutally, sure of no affection and happy in no love; 
then there were the women who were draivn to him, 
suffering insults and beatings, rinally rejectee^ and yet 
still clinging to him, degraded by jealousy and despised 
love,^but still ^remaining faithful. That day, for the 
first time for a very long time, I wept. I shed involun- 
tSry tears of vexation about these peoplot about my 
friend Muoth, and life and love, and also scxret tears 
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about myself who lived amongst everything -as if on 
another star, who did not understand life, who longed 
for love and yet was afraid of it. 

1 did }>ot gp to see Heinrich any more for a long time. 
At that time he was enjoying triumphs a^f a singer of 
Wagner opera and was beginning to be regarded as a 
celebrity. At the same time. I also had a moderate 
amount of publicity. M\ songs had been published and 
well received and two pieces of my chamber-music had 
been performed. It was still just little encouraging 
recognition amongst friends; the critics still said little 
or were for the most pait indulgent towariis me as a 
beginner. 

I spent a great deal of time wiili Teisef, the violinist. 
He liked me, praised mv work, and took friendly pleasure 
in it. He prophesied great things for me and w^as alwavs 
readv to plas music with me. |iist the same I felt that 
something was lacking. 1 was drawn to .Muoth, although 
I still avoided him. I did not hear any more from Lottie. 
Why then was I not content? I reproached msself for 
not being satisfied with tlie compan) of I'eiser, who was 
so good and loval. But I found sonunhing lacking in 
him, too. He was too happ\. too cheerful, too contented; 
he seemed to have no depth. He did not speak well of 
Muoth. Sometimes wdicn Muoth sang at the theatre, he 
looked at me and wdiispered: "lie has ruined it again! 
That m^i is quite spoilt. He doesn’t .sing Mo/art and he 
knows why.” 1 had to agree with him and yet I did .so 
unwillingly. I was drawn to MuOth, but did not like to 
defend him. Muoth had something that Tciser did not 
have or understand and which bound me to him. flis 
nature was continually desiring, longing and insatiable. 
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These same qualities drove me to study and work, to 
people who seemed to slip away from me, just as they 
goaded and tormented Muoth in other ways. I would 
always write music. I 'knew that. But 1 also4^anied to 
create son^thing out of happiness and abundance and 
uninterrupted joy, instead of continual longing and a 
sense of lack. Oh. why was 1 not happy with what I 
had — iny music? And why was Muoth not happy with 
what he possessed — his tremendous vitality and his 
women ? 

Tciser was lucky; he was not tormented by any desires 
for the unattainal)le. He denved a keen, unfailing 
pleasure from his an He dul not ask for more than it 
gave him, aSd outside his art he was even more easy to 
satisfy; lie only needed a few friendly people, an occasion- 
.*1 glass of wine, and on free da\s an excursion into 
the country, for he liked walking and open-air life. If 
there was anything in the teachings of the thcosophists, 
then this man was almost perfect-; his disposition w^as so 
kind r ,l ue harboured so little passion and discontent. 
Yet, even if I perhaps deceived myself. I did not wish to 
be like him. I did not w’ant to he like anvone else. I 
wanted to remain in my own skin, although it was often 
so constrictive. 1 liegan to feel power within me as my 
work grew and 1 also began io feel proud. I had to find 
a bridge to reach people, I must learn how* to live,w’ith 
them without alwavs fe<*ling at a disadvantajy. If there 
was no other way, perhaps m\ music would create a 
bricige. If people did not like me. the\ would have to 
like my music. 

I could not rid mvself of such foolish thoughts and 
vet 1 w’as ready to devote and sacrifice myself to someone 
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who wanted me» to someone who really understood me. 
Was not music the secret law of the world? Did not 
the earth and stars move in a harmonious circle? And 
should I have to remain alone and not find people whose 
natures harmonised well with my own? 

A year had gone by since 1 had been in this town. 
Apart from Muoth» Teisler and our conductor, Rossler, 
I had very few acquaintances at the beginning; latterly, 
however, I moved about in a larger circle, which did not 
particularly please or displease me. Since the perfonuange 
of my chamber-music. I had become acquainted with 
musicians in the town outside tlie theatre and now 
enjoyed a growing reputation in a small circle. I noticed 
that people knew and observed me. Of all fame, the 
sweetest is that which is not yet for any great success, 
which cannot cause ciu^ and which docs not isolate you. 
You go about with the feeling that vour. are noticed, 
fiamed and praised; you meet people who welcome you 
w'ith a smile, and acquaintances who give sou a friendly 
nod. Younger people greet )ou with respect, and you 
secretly feel that the best is still to come, as all young 
people do, until they see that the best already lies behind 
them. My pleasure was spoilt chiefly by the teeling that 
there was always some sympathy behind this recognition. 
Quite often 1 even felt that people were so kind and 
friendly towards me because 1 was a poor fellow and a 
cripple .wh^m they wanted to console. 

Aher a concert at which a violin duet of mine had 
been played, 1 made the acquaintaitte of a rich merc|^ant 
called Imthor, who was reputed to be a lover of inpsic 
and a patro*% of young talent. He was a rather small^ 
quiet man with greying hair in whom one could detect 
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neither his riches nor his love of art. But from what he 
said to me, I could see that he understood a great deal 
about music; he did not give extravagant praise, but 
quiet competent judgement, which was worth ftore. He 
told me what I had already known for a long time from 
other sources, namely, that many musical evenings were 
h^ld at his house, and new as well as classical music was 
performed. He invited me to come down, and before 
parting said: “We. have your songs at home and we like 
them. My*daughtj^r will also be glad if .you will come.” 

Even before 1 thought of visiting him, I received a 
written invitation from him. Mr. Imthor asked permission 
for my Trio in E flat niajor to be performed at his house. 
A violinist aiftl a cellist, competent amateurs, were avail- 
able, and the first violin part would he kept for me if I 
»vi<^lied to play it. I knew thai Imthor always paid a \cry 
good fee to professional musicians who pla\ed at his 
house. I would not wdsh to accept this and jet did nor 
know how to take the invitation. Finallv, I accepted it. 
The i\, other musicians came to see me, received their 
parts and we had a number of rehearsals. In the mean- 
time. I called round to see Imthor, but found no one at 
home. Then the appointed eveniiu; arrived. 

Imthor was a widower He li\ed in an old, stalely, 
middle-class house, one of the tew still surrounded bv its 
old garden which hud remained intact in the midst of 
the growing town. I saw little of the gardeji when I 
arrived in the evening, onl\ a short drise with tall plane- 
trees# in the lamp-light one could see the light marks on 
^icif trunks. In between them were two old statues 
which had become darkened with age. Beliind the tall 
trees, the old. broad, low house stood unassumingh. 
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From the front-door, along the passages, stairs, and in 
all the rooms we passed through, the walls were closely 
covered with old pictures of family groups, faded land- 
scapes, oVd-fashioned scenes and animals. I arrived at 
the same time as other guests. We were re(‘eived by a 
house-keeper and taken inside. 

There were not very many guests, but they seemed to 
fill the smallish rooms until the doors of the music-room 
were opened. I'his was a large room and everything here 
looked new, the grand-piano, the ^lusic-cabinets, tiic 
lamps and the chairs; only the pictures on (he walls 
were old here, too. 

7'he other tw'o musicians wxtc already there. We put 
up the music-staiuls.'iooked into the lighting, and began 
to tunc up. llicn a door was opened from the far end 
of the room, and a lad\ in a light dress came across the 
half-illumined room. Fhe other two gentlemen greeted 
*her respectfully. She was Imthor's daughter. She looked 
at me questioningly, then before we wxre introduced, she 
held out her hand to me and said: ‘*1 know yoiy; alreads. 
You are Mr. Kuhn, aren’t you? You are very welcome.*’ 

The pretty girl had made an impression on me as sewn 
as she had come in. Now her voice sounded so bright 
and kind that I pressed the outstretched hand warmh 
and looked with pleasure at the girl who had greeted 
me in such a charming, friendly manner. 

“I*m l(|pking forwrard to the Trio,” she said smiling. 

“I am, tex),” I said, not knowing what 1 was sa\ing. 
I looked at her again and she nodded. I'hen she inrived 
away, went out of the room and my eyes followed •hcj. 
She soon rciJ^irned on her father’s arm, and behind them 
came the guests. We three musicians were in our places 
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ready to begin. Everyone sal down. A number of 
acquaintances nodded to ine» the host shook hands with 
me, and when ever \ one had settled down, the electric 
lights were switched off, and only the larg^ candles 
remained to light our music. 

I had almost forgotten about ni\ music. I looked for 
Miss Gertrude at the back of the room. She sat leaning 
against a book -case in the dim light. Her dark brown 
hair looked almost black. I could not sec her ejes. Then 
1 .softly beat tini^e, noddea, and wc commenced the 
Andante with a broad sweep of the bow 

Now that I was plaving. I felt happs and at peace. I 
swayed gentl> to the rlnthrn and felt completcis at ease 
with the mu9i(, which all seemed quite new to me as if 
it had just been composed M\ thoughts about the music 
an'* (Fcrirude Irnthor flow’ecl together clearh w^ithout a 
break. 1 drew niv bow and ga\c directions with m\ 
glance. The rnusit pr<x ceded smoothh and stearlih; IT 
carried me with it along a golden path to Gertrude, 
whom I lonld no longn ncc and now no longer e\en 
desired .u see I dedicated ms music and ins life’s breath, 
ni\ themghts and iin heart to her, as an earh morning 
wMndcrer surrendeis himself to tlie blue sk\ and the 
bright dew on the meadows, in\oluntaiil\ and without 
sacrificing himself. Simultaneous with this feeling of 
well-being and the iiuieasing \olume of sound, I was 
o\ Cl whelmed b> an astoniNhing feeling <>f happiness, for 
I siiddenh knew what Une w'as. It was not a new fcTling, 
but 4 claiification and ionhriiiation of old suspicions, a 
retivn to a nati\e couiuis. 

The first movement was finished; there wi^ just a lew 
moments* pause 
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Then there were the slightly discordant sounds oC 
instruments being tuned up. Beyond intent and approving 
faces, I saw the dark head for a moment, the well-shaped 
forehead ^-'nd^ the farm, red lips. Then I tan )ed lightly 
on my stand and we commenced the second' movement, 
which spoke for itself. The players warmed up, the 
iijcreasing yearning in the melodv swelled into a 
crescendo; it took lestless upward flights and then faded 
away with sad longing. The cello took up the melody 
clearly and enthusiastiiall). developed it stiorigl> and 
insistentlv. and intrcKluced it sofih into (he new lower 
key, wheie it faded awav despairinglv on half angry 
sounding bass notes. 

This second movement was mv contessionfaii admission 
of m) longing and lack of mv heart's desiie. The third 
movement was intended to reptesem satislaction and 
fulfilment. But that evening 1 knew' that it wms not 
correct, and I placed it with indifierence as something 
that was finished with. For I thought I now knew 
exactlv how^ the fulfilment should have sounded, how the 
radiance and peace should have emerged through the 
raging storm of sound, levealing the light from behind 
the heavv clonds Vll this was not im hided in ni) third 
movement; it was onl> gentle relief from glowing dis< 
sonance and an attempt to revive and strengthen the 
main theme a little. 1 here w'as no harinonv or radiance 
in it sucl^as was now revealed and experiented within 
me, and I w'as surprised that no>one seemed to notice it. 

My Trio was hnished. I bowed to-ihe other two plovers 
and put mv violin away. The lights were switchcci on 
again and guests started to stir. Mans of them came 
up to me with the usual polite remarks, praise and 
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criticisms to demonstrate that they were expert judges. 
Noone mentioned the chief fault in the work. . 

The giksts spread out into different rooms. 1 ea, 
cakes and Yinc were served, and the men ^masted. One 
hour passed and then another. At last, what I hardly 
dared to hope (or any longer took place. C^crtnide stood 
before me and held out her hand. 

“Did you like it? I asked. 

“Yes, it was beautiful/’ she said. But I saw that she 
in/sant more than ^at, so I said: mean the second 

movement. The last one is not good.” 

She looked at me again cuiiouslv, with the sagacits of 
a mature woman and said: “You know' it vourself. The 
first movement is good music; the second movement is 
greatly developed and demands too much from the third. 
0\t" ould also .sec wiiile you were plaving when sour 
heart was in it and when it was not.” 

It pleased me to liear that her lovely, bright e\cs haST 
observed me without iin know'ing it. I already thought 
on tha^ til t evening of our meeting how' glorious it 
would uc to spend one’s whole life regarded by those 
beautiful, candid eyes, and how it would then be impos- 
sible ever to think or do ill. And from that esening I 
knew' that my desire for unity and sweet harmony could 
be satisfied, and that there w\is someone on earth whose 
glance and voice made an instant response to every throb 
of my pulse and cvers breath in iii\ bods. 

She also felt an immediate SMiipathctic response 
towards me and right from the beginning she w'as able 
^ ht frank and natural t^th me, without fear of mis- 
understanding or a breach of confidence. She4mmediately 
made friends with me with the speed and ease that is 
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only possible with people who are young and almost 
unspoilt. Up till that time I had occasionally been 
attracted to girls, but always — and particular]^ since my 
‘accident-*iwith a sh\. wistful and unsure feaing. Now, 
instead of being just attracted, I was really in love, and 
it -seemed that a thin, gre) veil had fallen from my eyes 
and that the world lav before me in its original divine 
light as it does to children, and as it appears to us in 
our dreams of Paradise. 

At that time, Gertrude was hardl]^ more tha^ twenty 
years' old, as slender and healtln as a siionc* voting tree. 
She had passed untouched through the usual turbulent e 
of adolescence, following the dictates of her own noble 
nature like a clearlv develojiing inelodv. T'felt happv to 
know a person like hei in this iinpcrlett w'orld and I 
could not think of trving to tapiuie hei and keep her for 
myself. I was glatl to be permitted to shaie her happy 
youth a little and to know right from the beginning that 
I would be included amongst her dose fiiends. 

During the night after that musical evening, 1 did not 
fall asleep for a long time. I w'as not tormented l>v anv 
fever or feeling of restlessness, but 1 lav awake and did 
not wish to sleep because 1 knew that inv spiiiig-timc 
ha/1 arrived and that after long, wistiul, futile w'anderings 
and wintrv seasons, mv heart w'as now' at icsi. Mv room 
was filled with the pale glimmer of night. 1 could see 
•all the goals of life and art lying before me like wind- 
swept peaks. I was aware of what I had so often lost, 
the harmonv and inward rhvthm ctf mv life traced eight 
back to the Icgendarv vears of inv childhood. And vhep 
I wanted tc^Vxpress this dicMinlike beauty and .sublirnitv 
of feeling briefly and call it bv^ a name, then I had to 
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give the name of Gertrude. That is how I fell asleep 
when it was already approaching inoining, and the next 
day 1 awaAcned refreshed after a long, deep sleep. 

I then rWeeted on iiiy recent feelings oi d^pair and 
also pride, and I realised what had been lacking. Today 
nothing tormented me or annoyed me. I again heard 
the divine music and had ni\ voiithful dream of the 
harmony of the spheres. I again walked and thought and 
breathed to an inward melod\; life again had meaning 
and I looked forwaj^d to a better fin me. No-one noticed 
the change in me: there was no one dose enough. Only 
'reiser, with his childlike simplicit\. ga\c me a friendlv 
tap on the .shoulder during rehearsal at the theatre and 
.said: “You sftpt well last night, didn't sour" I thought 
of something to please him and during the next interval 
f “Teiscr, where ate vou going to this summer?** 

1 hereupon he laughed bashfullv and (lushed as red as an 
engaged girl who is asked about her wedding dav, anff 
he said: “Dear me, that's a long wa\ off vet. but look, I 
have th Ij kets alrea<lv.’ He took them out of his 
w'aistcoat pcKkei. “This time I start from l^odcnsec: then 
the Rhine* vallcv, Fiirstentum. Lichtenstein. Ghur, Albula, 
Upper Engadinc, Malaja, Bergcll and Lake Como. I 
don’t know about the return journev vet.” 

He picked up his violin again and looked at me with 
pride and delight shining out of his blue-grev childlike 
eves, which seemed never to have seen am of ihc^ filth and 
sorrow in the world. I fell a sense of kinship with him 
and ^he wav he loi>ked forvsard to his long walking 
Ijplidav, to freedom and carefree unitv v\iih sun. air and 
earth. In the .same wav 1 felt renewed pleasure at the 
thought of all tire paths in niv life which lav before me 



as if illumined by a brilliant new sun, and .which I 
thought I could travel along steadily with bright eyes 
and a pure heart. 

Sow, vihen I look back, it all seems very /emote, but 
I am still conscious of some of the former light, even if 
it is not so dazzling. Even now, as in the past, it is a 
comfort to me in times of depression, and disperses the 
dust from my soul when I pronounce the name of 
Gertrude and think of how she came up to me in the 
music-room of her father's house, as l^oh^ly as a bird ;ukI 
as naturally as to a friend. 

I now visited Muolh again, whom 1 had avoided as 
-much as possible since Lottie's painful confession. He 
had noticed it and was, 1 knew, too proud' and also too 
indifferent to do anything about it, so we had not been 
alone together for months. Now that I had renewed 
faith in life and was full of good intentions, it seemed 
very important to me to approach m\ neglected friend 
again. A new ssong that I had composed ga\e me an 
excuse for doing so. I decided to dedicate it to him. 
It w'as similar to the Avalanche Song, which he liked, 
and the words wxre as follows: 

The hour was late, I bli'W' out m\ candle: 

By the open window I greeted the night. 

It embraced me gently, called me brother 
Aijd promised me friendship in m\ sad plight. 

We were sick w»ith the same >earning. 

Our dreams were gl(X)iny and long, 

We «»rhispered about the days of old 
When we were young and hope was strong. 
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I made a copy of it and wrote above it: ^‘Dedicated 
to my friend Heinrich Muoth.'* 

Then Ilwent to see him at a time when I knew he 
would be \t home. I heard him singing as walked 
up and down rehearsing in his statcl) rooms’ He received 
me coolly. 

*'Good heavens, it*s Mr. Kuhn! I thought you would 
not come any more.*’ 

“Well/* I said, “here I am. IIow are )ou?*’ 

“The .same as ever. Good of sou \o come and see me 
again." 

“Ves, I haven't been \er\ Io\al recenth . . 

“It has been vei\ esident an<! I know whs." 

“I don’t ihtnk so."* 

“Yes, I do. Lottie once went to sec sou, didn’t she?" 

“'"♦'s, but I don’t want to talk about it." 

“It isn't It all netessars. Anvuas, hcic sou are again.*' 

“J have brought something with me." 

I gave him the music." 

“Oh, iijw song^ 'Fhat is good. I was afraid sou 
might uevote vourself soleh to drears string music. 
There’s a dedication on it alreadv What, to me* Do 
sou mean it?” 

I was surprised that it seemed to gi\e him so much 
pleasure. I had somehow expected a joke about the 
dedication. 

“Of course I am pleased," he said sincereh. “1 am 
alwa>s glad when worth while people think of me, and 
particularly sou. I had realls struck sou off the list." 

“Have sou a list?" 

“Oh yes, when one has or has had as i^n\ friends 
as I ... I could make quite a catalogue. I have alwass 



thought most of the highly moral ones and those are 
just the ones who discard me. One can find friends 
amongst rascals any day, but it is difficulif to do so 
amongst videalists and ordinary people ii /one has a 
reputation. You arc the only one at the moment. And 

the wa) things are going People like best what 

is hard lor them to obtain! Don't \ou agi‘ec? I ha\e 
always wanted friends but it has alwavs been women who 
have been attracted to me." 

“That is paiih >our own lault. Mi. Miioih." 

“\Vh>?" 

“You like to treat all people as sou ilo women. It docs 
not w'ork with friends and that is wli\ the\ leave you. 
You arc an egoist." 

“Thank goodness I am. What is moic, )ou arc too. 
When that dreadful Lottie poured out lici tale of ww 
to >ou, \ou didn't help hei in ans wax. You also didn't 
make the incident an excuse loi conviiting me, for which 
1 am grateful. The affair gave vou a feeling of aversion 
and vou kept awav from me" 

“Well, here I am again. \ou are right, I should have 
tried to help Lottie, but I don't understand these things. 
She herself laughed at me and told me I didn't under- 
stand anv thing about love." 

“Well, )oii keep to friendship. It is also a gcxid sphere. 
Now we'll studv the song; sit down and plav the accom- 
panimenj,. Do vou remember how' it was w’ith vour hist 
one? It looks as if vou arc graduallv becoming famous." 

“Things are improving but I will never catch up with 

)OU." 

“Nonserm! You are a composer, a creator, a little 
god! What is fame to you? People like me have to pre.ss 
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on to get anywhere. Singers and tight-rope walkers have 
lo do the same as women, take their gocxls to the market 
while iheylarc still in g(Kxl condition. Fame up to the 
hilt, and in^ney, wine and champagne! Photc^aphs in 
the newspapers and bouquets! I tell you, if 1 became 
unpopular uxlay, or perhaps had a little inflammation 
of the lungs, 1 would be finished tomorrow, and fame 
and bouquets and all the rest would come to an abrupt 
end.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that until it happens.” 

“Do you know, f’m vet\ curious about giow^ing old. 
Youth is a real swindle —a swindle of the Piess and text- 
books! I'lie most wonderful lime of one’s life! Yet old 
people al\Na\s«teeni much inoie <c>ntenred to me. Youth 
is the most difficult time of life. For example, suicide 
raT'l\ cK< urs amongst old people.” 

I began ^o ptav the piano and he turned his attention 
to the song. He qui(kl\ learned the melcKh and ga\e mcT 
an appreciative nudge with his clbo>\ at a fflace where 
it returr d 'ignificaniK from a minor to a major ke\. 

When 1 arrived home in the evening. I found, as I had 
feared, an envelope from Mr. Imthor containing a short, 
friendly note and a more than su!)stantial fee. 1 sent the 
money liack and enclosed a note saving I was quite 
comfortablv ofl and preferred to be allowed to visit his 
house as a friend. When I saw him again, he invited me 
to come ami visit him again soon and said: “1 thought 
vou would feel like that about it. Gertrude said I should 
not s^nd vou anvthing. but I thought I would, just the 
same.” 

From that time 1 wa^ a verv frequent guest Imthor’s 
house. I plaved the first violin part at manv concerts 
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there. 1 brought new music with me, my own s^nd other 
people’s, and most of my shorter works were first per- 
formed there. 

One s^ternoon in spring I found Gertri)|Ue at home 
alone. It was raining and as I had slipped on the front 
step on leaving, she would not let me go immediately. 
We discussed music, and then it happened almost unin- 
tentionally that I began to talk to her confidentially, in 
particular about the grim period I had gone through, 
during which I had composed iny first songs. 'Fhen I 
felt embarrassed and did not know whether 1 had been 
wise in making this confession to the girl. Gcririide 
said to me almost timorous!) : “1 have something to 
confess which I hope you will not takci'iiniss. I have 
made copies of two of sour songs and learned them.” 

”Do you sing?” I exclaimed with surprise. Ax the 
same time I remembered with amusement the iiuident 
*of ni) first )outhful lose, and how I heard her sing so 
badly. 

Gertrude smiled and nodded: ”01i ves, I sing, although 
only for one or two friends an<l tor m\ own pleasure. 
I will sing sour songs if sou will aKompans me on the 
piano.” 

^\Vc went to the piano and she liandcd me the musit 
W'hich she had copied in her neat, feminine hand. I 
began the accompaniment softlv so that I cotdd listen 
to her .properly. She sang one song, then another, and 1 
listened and heard m\ music changed and traii>formcxl. 
She sang in a high, pure \oice, and it was the sweetest 
thing I had ever heard in in) life. Her voice went 
through ^ like the south wind across a snowcoveAnl 
vallcv, and every note made my heart feel lighter. 
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Although I felt happy and almost as if floating on air, 
I had to control m>sclf, for there were tears in m) ejes 
which neatly obliterated the music. 

I thougni I had known what love was, an^had felt 
wise in my knowledge. I had looked at the world with 
new eyes and felt a closer kinship towards all people. 
Now it was different; now there was no longer light, 
solace and pleasure, but storm and flame. Ms heart now 
exulted, beat more quickly and did not want to know 
anything more about life; it just wanted to consume 
itself in its own flame. If anvone had now asked me 
what love was, 1 should ha\e been able to describe it, 
and it would have sounded ardent and tumultous. 

In the meantime, I could hear Gertrude's voice rising. 
It seemed to tall me and w'ish to give me pleasure, and 
yej *. soared to remote heights, inaccessible and almost 
alien to iw 1 now* iindcistocKl how things were with me. 
She, could sing, be friendlv, and mean well wdth me 
but all this was not what I wanted. Jf she ccnild not be 
mine air .e, ^omplctclv and forever, then I lived in vain, 
and evcivthing that w'as good and fine and genuine in 
me had no meaning. 

I then felt her hand on mv shoulder. I wras startled, 
turned round and looked at her. Her bright eves looked 
serious, and onlv after a shoit time, as I continued to 
gaze at her, did she smile sw'ccilv and blush 

I could onl> sav thank vou She did not know what 
was the matter with me. She onlv loalised that I was 
deeply affected and tactfullv picked up the threads of 
our previous pleasant, easv-flowing conversation. 1 left 
slfbrtly afterwards. 

I went home and did not know vshether it was still 
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raining. I walked through the streets leaning on my 
stick, and yet I did not teally walk and the streets 
seemed unreal. I travelled on stormy clouds acioss a 
(^hanging^darkened sky. I talked to the stopn and was 
myself the storm, and above me in the remote distance, 
I had an illusion of hearing soinerhing. It was a woman's 
high, sweet voice and it seemed (juite immune from 
human thoughts and emotions, and \et at the s«imc time 
it seemed to have all the wild sueetness of passion in its 
essence. 

That evening I sat in ni\ tooin uitlumt a light As 
I could not endure it am longci it was alreads Lite — I 
went to Muoth's house 1 found his windows in darkness 
and turned back. 1 walked about for a loag time in the 
night, and finallv found imself, weariK coming back to 
earth, outside the Imthors* gaiden The old trees lustled 
solemnh around the concealed house from which no 
•lOund or light penetrated, and pale stais emciged here 
and there among the clouds 

I waited seseral class liefore I vcntiucd to go and see 
Gertrude again During this time 1 reciivcd a letter 
from the poet whose poems I had set to music \V<* had 
communicated with each olhci loi two \cars and 1 
occasionalls rc'cei\cd interesting letters fiom Iiiin 1 sent 
him ms music and he sent me his poems 11c now wiote 
Dear Sir, 

I base not sviittcm to sou foi some time 1 base 
been sers bus) fscr since I base become farniliai 

with sour iiiusic, 1 have h.rd a text in mind foi 

« 

sou, but it would not foiin itself Now I base 
it g^^d It IS almost reads It is a libretto for Sn 
opera, and sou must compose the music for it 
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I gather you arc not a particularly happy person; 
that^is revealed in your music. I will not speak 
about myself, but this text is just for you. As there 
is nothing else to make us rejoice, let uj pre.scnt 
something good to the public, which for moments 
will make it clear even to those who are thick- 
skinned, that life is not li\e(l just on the surface. 
As we do not really know where to begin ourselves, 
it worries us to be aware of the wasted powers 
of others. 

Yours. Hans H. 

It fell like a spark in gunpowder. I wTOte for the 
libretto and was so impatient that I tore up my letter 
and sent a teW*gTam. I’he manuscript arrived a week 
later. It was a passionate love stoiv ^sritten in verse. 

were still gaps in it. but it was suHicient for me 
for (he ti ,\c bcMiig. I lead it and went about wdlh the 
\er8cs going through m\ head. I sang them and iriecf 
music to (hem on the violin day and night. Shortly 
af(erw;e >s i we nt to see CkTtrudc. 

‘Toil must help me.” I cried. “I am composing an 
opera. Here are three songs suitable for vour \oicc. 
Will sou have a look at them and sing them for me 
some lime?” 

She seemed verv pleased, asked me to tell her about 
it. glanced at the music and promised to learn the spngs 
soon. I'heii followed a wonderful, fruitful pericxk; intox- 
icated with love and music. 1 was incapable of thinking 
of anything else, and GcTtrude w’as the onh one who 
knew^ inv sc'cret about the opera. I tcKik the music to 
her and she learned it and sang it. 1 consultcVttier about 
it, played everything to her, and she shared my enthus- 
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iasm, studied and sang, advised and helped me, and 
enjoyed the secret and the growing work that belonged 
to us both. There was no point or suggestioh which she 
did not ^immediately understand and assimilate. Later, 
she began to help nid with copying and re-writing music 
in her neat hand. I had taken sick-leave from the theatre. 

No feeling of embarrassment arose between Gertrude 
and 1. We were swept along by the same current and 
worked for the same end. It was for her, as it was for 
me, the blossoming of maturing powers, a peru>d of 
happiness and magic in which my passions worked un- 
seen. She did not distinguish !)ctween me and my work. 
She found pleasure in us both and belonged to us both. 
For me, too, love and work, music an^l life, were no 
longer separable. Sometimes I limked at the lovely girl 
with astonishment and admiration, and she would return 
my glance, and whenever I came oi departed, she pressed 
'my hand more warmly and firmh than I ventured to 
press hers. An'tl whenever I walked through the garden 
and entered the old house during those mild spring 
days, I did not know whether it was ni\ work or my lovc‘ 
which impelled and exalted me. 

Times like those do not last long. This one was 
approaching the end, and the flame within me sieadils 
flared up again into confused desires. I sat at her piano 
and she sang the last act of iii\ opera, of which the 
soprano part was completed. She sang beautifulh, and 
w^hile Gertrude's \oice still soared, I reflecie<l upon the 
glorious days which 1 felt were* already changing, and 
knew that incvitablv different and more clouded da\s 
were on ''^e way. Then she smiled at me and leaned 
towards me in connection with the music. She noticed 
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the sad expression on my face and looked at me qucstion- 
ingly. I di^ not say anything. I stood up, held her face 
gently in both hands, kissed her on the forehead and on 
the mouth and then s2it down again. She pergpitted all 
this quietly and almost solemnly, without surprise or 
annoyance, and when she saw tears in my eyes, she 
gently stroked my hair, forehead and shoulder with her 
soft, smooth hand. 

7'hen I began to play the piano and she sang again, 
and .the kiss and tj^at wonderful hour remained unrnen- 
tinned ^ough unforgotten between us as our final secret. 

The other secret could not remain between us much 
longer; the opera now required oihei people and assis- 
tants. The fir^t one must be Muoth. as 1 had thought 
of him for the principal chaiactei, whose impetuosity 
violent emotions could well be interpreted with 
Muoth’s .oicc and personalit>. I delayed doing amthing 
for a short time. Mv work w'as still a bond be tweed 
Gertrude and T It belonged to us both and brought 
us bot’ okasures and cares. It was like a garden which 
was unknown to anyone else, oi a ship on which we tw'O 
alone crossed a great ocean. 

Slie asked me about it hciself when she felt and saw 
that she could not help me further. 

“Who will sing the piincipal part?” she asked. 

“fleiniich Muolh.” 

She seemed suipiised. 

“Oh,” she said, “aic sou serious? I don’t like him.” 

“He is a friend of mine. Miss Gertrude, and he wrould 
be suitable for the part.” 

•“Oh»” 

A stranger had already come between us. 
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Meanwhile, I had not thought about Muoth's holidays 
and love of travelling, lie was very pleased about iny 
plans for an opera and promised to help me as a.< 

possible, but he was occupied with travelling plans and 
could only promise to go through his part for the aiUuinn. 
I copied it out for him as far as it was ready. He took it 
with him and as usual 1 did not hear anvlhing from him 
all those months. 

So we obtained a respite. A very pleasant relationship 
now existed between Gertrude and I. I l)elieve that 
since that lime at the piano, she knew (juiie well what 
was going on inside me, hut she never said a word and 
was not different with me in an\ wax. She did not only 
like iny music, she liked me too, and felt as I did. that 
there was a natural sympaihx between us and a feeling 
of mutual understanding and affection. Her behaviour 
tow^ards me was therefore kind and friendlx, l)ut without 
passion. At times, that was stiHkieni for me and I spent 
quiet, contented days in her companx, but passion always 
soon a^’ise as the additional factor between us. and her 
friendliness then seemed onlv like charitx to me. and it 
tormented me to see that the waves of love and^desire 
which overpowered me, were alien and disagreeal>le to 
her. Oftci I deceived myself and tried to persuade in>- 
self ;hat she had a placid, unemotional temperament. 
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Yet in iny heart 1 felt it was not true, and I knew 
Gertrude IwcII enough to know that love would also 
bring her hazards and A ttiniiilt of emotions. I often 
thought about it later, and I felt that if I bad^taken her 
l>y storm, fought for her, and drawn her to me with all 
my strength, she would hav<* followed me and gone with 
me for good. But I mistrusted her pleasant manner 
towards me, and when she was gentle and showed affec- 
tion for me. 1 attributed it to the usual undesired 
* syiiTp.'.»h\. I (ouk* not rid mvself of the thought that if 
she hacTliked a healthy, attractive man as much as she 
liked me, site could not have maintained the relationship 
on this quiet, friendh basis. It was then not rare for me 
to spend hours feeling that I would ha\e exchanged my 
mm.i( aiid all that was of \alue to me for a straight leg 
and a g.iv disposition. 

About that time 'IViser d?ew (k)ser to me again. Hie 
v’as indispensable for nn woik, and so he was the next 
one to bar * my seciei and betoiiie familiar with the 
librettc/ .id ni\ plans f<#r an opera. He was \ery di.screct 
about it all and took the work home to studs. When he 
tame again, his childlike face with its fair beard beamed 
with pleasure and e\(itemeni about the music. 

“That opera of \ours is geing to be good I “ he ex- 
claimed with excitement. “I can alreaih feel the over- 
ture in m\ finger-tips I Now. let's go and have a drink, 
you rascal. If it were not too presuniptious. ^ would 
suggest that ^\e drink a pledge of broiherhocxi — but it 
must not be enforced." 

1 willingly aiceptec* the insitation ind we had a 
pleasant CM*niiig together. For the first time ihcTser took 
me home with him. Hi% sister, who had been left alone 
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at her mother's death* had recently come to live with 
him. Teiser could not speak highly enough labout the 
comfort of his changed household after his long bachelor 
years. Hi' lister was a quiet, pleasant girl* with the 
same bright, childlike e>cs as her brother. She was called 
Brigitte. She brought us cakes and cleai Austrian wine, 
also a box of large Virginia cigars. We drank the first 
glass of wine to her health and the second to oni good 
friendship, and while we ate cakes, drank wine and 
smoked, Teiser moved delightedlv abcrit the room -I'irst 
he sat down bv the piano, then on the settee with a 
guitar, then at the end of the table with his violin, and 
played anything pleasant that was going through his 
head. He sang too, and his bright eves sparkled and it 
was all a tribute to me and to the opera. It seemed that 
his sister had the same blood in her veins and swore no 
Ifss by Mozart than he did. Arias from ‘The Magic 
Flute’ and excerpts from ‘Don (iiovanni*, interrupted 
now and then b\ conveisaiion and the clinking of 
glasses, echoed through the little house, beauiifullv 
accompanied bv her brother on the violin, piano or 
guitar, or even just bv whistling 

was still engaged as a violinist in the orchestra lor 
the short summer season, but had askc*d for mv release 
in the autumn as I wished to devote all my time and 
energy to mv work. The conducioi, who was annoveci 
because'l w'as leaving, was verv rude to me towards the 
end, but Teiser helped me greatlv to defend myself and 
to rise above it. 

With the help of this loyal friend, I worked at the 
instrumentation of my opera, and while respecting mv 
ideas, he rigorously put his finger on any errors in the 
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treatment of the orchestration. Often he became quite 
annoyed sVnd rebuked me like an outspoken conductor 
until the doubtful part vihich 1 had liked and wished to 
retain was crossed out and altered. He was al;fays ready 
with examples whenever I was in doubt. When I presented 
something unsatisfat toriU or was not venturesome 
enough, he tame running to me with scores and showed 
me how Mo/art or Lort/ing w'ould have handled it, and 
inferred that iiiy hesitation was cowardice, or m\ obstin- 
•acy; audacious st* 4 piditv. We ficl lowed at each other, 
disputed 'tind grew excited, and if it occurred in Tciscr’s 
house. Brigitte listened to us attentively, came to and fro 
with wdne and cigars, and smoothed out nianv crumpled 
sheers of iniisif carc^lulh and svmpathetic alls. Her admir- 
ation for me was ('([iial to hcT affection for her brother; 
Ui her 1 was a maestro. K\ct\ Sunclav I was invited to 
lunch at the Teiser’s. After the meal, even if there was 
onlv a linv blue patch in the skv. we went for a ride out 
by tram We then walkc‘(l over the hills and thi’ough the 
woods', talked and sang, and the Feisers frequently 
jodelled in their native fasliion. 

We once stopped for a light meal in the garden of a 
village inn from where the rnerrv music of a counirs 
dance drifted across to us through w’ide open windows. 
When we had eaten and sat resting over our cider, 
Brigitte slipped across to the house and went inside*. We 
watched her do this and schhi after we saw dance 
past the w’indew, as fresh arrd sparkling as a summer 
inoriring. When she retimed, ferser shook his finger at 
l^er and said she should have asked him to go along too. 
She then blushed and became einbaiiasscd, %hook her 
head protestinglv and Icy^ked at me. 
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“What’s the matter?” asked her brother. 

“Nothing/’ she said, but by chance I sa\% how she 
made him realise the significance of her glance, and 
Teiser sai\l:,“Oh, of course!” 

I did not say an) thing, but it seemed strange to me to 
sec her embarrassed Ijecaiise she had danced while I was 
there. For the first time it occurred to me that their 
walks also would have been quicker and longer if 1 had 
not been there to restrict them, and after that time I 
only joined them occasionally on their fSiinday e\cui>knis.* 
When sve had gone through the soprano pai/ as fai as 
possible. Gertrude noticed that I was reliutant to give 
up iny frec]uent \isits tc» her and out plcMsant times 
together at the piano, and set that 1 utis too sh\ to 
make excuses for tlieir continuation. 1 was surprisc'd 
w'hcn she suggested that I should visit her regnlath to 
accompany her singing, and 1 now went to her liouse 
two or three times a week in the afternoons. Her father 
W'as pleased at hei friendship with me. (kTiiude had 
lo>t her mother when she was still voung: she was misirc*ss 
of the house and her faihei let hei have Iut own wa\ in 
ever) thing. 

• I'he garden was in its full splendoui. It abounded 
with flow'crs, and birds sang around the (piiet hotise. 
When I entered the garden from the road and went 
past the old, darkened statues in the drive towards the 
creeperwvered house, it was for me each time like 
entering a .sanctuary, where the voices and things of the 
world could only penetrate to a sfight extent. Fhe bees 
hummed among the floweiiiig bushes in fiont of tl^e 
windows. *^Suiishine filled the loom, producing light 
reflections of the foliage. I sat,.ii the piano and iieard 



Gertrude sing. I listened to her voice which rose easily 
and with<Yit effort and when, after a song, we looked at 
each otlier and smiled, was in a iiniied and confiding 
way as if between brother and sister. 1 often fgh at these 
times that 1 had only to stretch out my hands to grasp 
my happiness and ha\e it for good, and \ei 1 did not do 
so because 1 wantc^d to wait until she also showed some 
sign of desiie and longing But Gertrude seemed to be 
contented and not to wish for anything else. Indeed, 
• it (^ften schemed to me that slie diet not wish to shatter 
this pea\';|ul rc l.itionship and disturb the spring-time of 
out friendship 

If 1 was disa[)pointc d about this, it \\a^ a consolation 
to me to knom how deeph she cared fcj? in\ music, how" 
wc‘ll she unde 1 stood and was pioud of it. 

f fiis state of affairs lasted until June Ihen Gertrude 
and her father w^ait of! into the mountains I remained 
behind and wheneiei I went past bet house, I saw’ It 
standing erupts luhind the plane, trees, and the gate 
was loc ' <*(’ file pain lefiiriKd. grew and followed me 
right 1 *iO the night. 

In the cseiiings I went to the 'I eistTs almost alw’ass 
with iiinsu in ins case, and shaied theii ([iiiet, contented 
was of life*. I drank their \ustiian wine and plased 
Mo/ait with them \ftc*iw rds I walked back in the 
mild nights, saw couples walking about in the parks, 
w’ent home weaiils to bed but could not sleep^It was 
now’ iiiconeeisable to me that 1 could base behased in 
such a brothel Is fashion low aids Gem tide, and that I 
had never bioken down du bairic'r. drawn her to me. 
taken her hs storm and won lui I ccnild i’^igine her 
in her light blue or gres dress, mens or serious, I could 



hear her voice, and could not conceive ever having heard 
it without being filled with ardour and desir** to make 
love to her. Restless and agitatj^'d I rose, switched on the 
light and^ threw myself into my work. 1 made human 
voices and instruments woo, plead and threaten. I re 
peated the song of yearning in new, liaunting melodics. 
Often this comfort also was lacking to me. Afterwards 
I lay in bed, ardent and restless, in a state of wretched 
sleeplessness. 1 uttered her name. Gertrude. Gertrude, 
wildlv and senseless!), thrust solace and hope asuk\^ndtt 
surrendered m)self despaiiingU to the dieadful -pi ostia 
tion of desire. I ciied out to (kkI and asked Him wh\ 
He had made me this was, wh\ He had made me a 
cripple, and whs instead of the happines** that was tlie 
lot of the poorest of inoitals. He liad giseii me nothing 
but the terrible solace of Using in a whirl of sounds 
where, in the face of mv desiies, I (oniiniialls depicted 
tke unattainable in strange fantasies 

During the das I was inoio smcessful in controlling 
my emotions. I clenched ms teeth, sat at ms ssoik fiom 
the earl) hours of the morning, calmed msself bs faking 
long walks and refreshed msself with cold showei baths. 
In the evenings 1 fled fiom the shadosss ol the approach 
iiig nights to the cheeiful compans of the IViseis, with 
whom I obtained a few hours of rest and sometimes 
pleasure. Teisei noticed that I ssas ill and sullenng and 
put it doss'ii to all the w'ork. He adsised me to lest a 
svhilc, although he himself was full of enthusiasm, and 
inwardls was as c*\citcd and impatient as 1 was on 
seeing the opera grow. Sometimes I also calk'd for him 
and spent^n evening with him alone in the cool gardeli 
of some inn, but esen then I was clistuibed by the sight 
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of the ypung lovers, the Chinese lanterns and fireworks, 
and the l^eeling of love in the air which always hovers 
over towns on summer evenings. 

It was worst of all when Tciser also went away to 
spend his holidays with Brigitte w^alking aim/l^^ the moun- 
tains. He invited me to come along too, and he meant 
it scriouslj, although my inability to move about easily 
would have spoilt his pleasure; but I could not accept 
his invitation. 

For two v’ceks I reinaiiicd in town alone, miserable 
and u*i:ible to sfrep, and J did not make any further 
progress with in\ work. 

Then Gertnuie sent me a small box full of Alpine 
roses from village in Wallis. When 1 saw her hand- 
writing and unpacked the brownish, fading flowers, it 
was like a glance fioiii her dear eves and I felt ashamed 
of m\ agitation an 1 lack of confulence I decided it was 
better for her to know how I felt, and the nc*\t morning 
I wrote her a short letter. I told her half- jokingly that 
1 coiih’ I >i sleep and that it wms thiough longing for 
hcT, . .J that I could no longer just he friendly with 
her. as 1 was in love with hei. While writing 1 was again 
overcome hv iiiv emotions and the letter, which had 
staric'd inildlv and almost jestingh. ended impetuously 
and ardentlv. 

Almost every da\ the post brought me greetings and 
pictuie-posicards from the Teisers, who naturally 'could 
not know’ that their cards and letters broughiThie dis- 
appointiiieiit each time, for 1 was waiting for post from 
.someone else. 

It came at last, a grev envelope with Gertrude’s clear, 
flowing handwriting on it. and inside was a teller. 
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My dear friend, 

Vour letter has embarrassed me. 1 realise that 
you are suffering, otherwise I would scold you for 
attacking me in this waf. You know I am very 
foti^ of you. but I am quite contented with mv 
present state and have as yet no desire to change 
it. If I thought there was an\ danger of losing 
you, I would do everything possible to pi event it. 
But 1 can ghe no ic^pU to your ardent lettei. Be 
patient, let things reinain between us as they wc're 
until we can see cMch othei agahi and t.ilk^hings 
o\er. Everything will then lie e.isiei 
Youis aflec lionateh. 

(ieiii^ude. 

It had altered the position \ei\ little* and \et the letter 
made me happier. .Vitei all. it was a gieeting from hei; 
she had permitted me to make a declaration of lose and 
h^.l not snubbed me. 1 he leitei also seemed to bring 
some of her personality with it. some of her alnuist cool 
sweetness, and instead of the image of her which m\ long 
ing had cieated, she was again in m\ thoughts as her real 
self. Her glance seemed to ask foi (onfidciue in me. 1 felt 
as if she were near me and imriicdiati h 1 was awaie of 
both shame and pride*. It helped im to coiupiei m\ tor- 
menting longings and to suj>pnss ms burning dedtes. 
Uncomforted, but stiengthc*nc*d. and moi<* in command 
of myself, 1 held m\ head high. 1 obtained accommodation 
in a viliS[;;c inn, two hours travelling distance from tlie 
town, and took iny woik with me. I .sat meditating a gteat 
deal in the shade of a faded lilac-bush and ihouglit cpiite 
often about m\ life, flow strange and lonely was m^• 
path in liiT and how uncertain my destination' No- 
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where did 1 have any roots and a place I could really 
call home!^ I only kept up a superficial relationship with 
iny parents with polite letters. I had even given up my 
occupation in order to indulge in creating hai^ardous 
fantasies, which did not completely satisfy ine.^^y friends 
did not really understand me. Gertrude w^s the only 
person w^ith whom I could have had a complete under- 
standing and a pel feet relationship. And was I not just 
chasing shadows and building castles in the air with the 
.work for which I lived and which should have given 
meaning* to m> life? Candd it teallv have a meaning 
and justifv^ and fill a person's life, this building up of 
sound patterns and the exciting plav with images, which 
at the best w^^uld help other pe4>ple to pass a pleasant 
hour? 

Nevertheless, I VNorked faiih haid again during that 
suinmcx I completed the opc'ra inwardh. even though 
ihv're was still riUKh lacking in detail and onlv a small 
part of it had been wriiicn out. Sometimes it gave me 
great t)’ a** ire again and i thought with pride how' iii) 
work \,ould have power over people, how' singers and 
nuisicians. conductors and choruses would have to act 
in acconlancc wdih m\ wishes, and how the opera would 
ha\e an efiect on thousands of people. .\t other times it 
seemed (piite exiiaordinarv ..*id nightmarish to me that 
all this power and emotion should arise from the restless 
dreams and imagination of a p>or lonclv man w^honi 
cvervonc pitied. .At other iimc.s I lost courage tc)o, and 
fell that mv opera w’ould never be performed, that it was 
all unreal and exaggerated. But this feeling wras rare; 
ill my heart 1 was convinced of the cpialitv and strength 
of III) work. It was siiueie and anient: it'Tiacl been 
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experienced and had blood in its veins, and if 1 do not 
want to hear it any more nowadays and \Xite quite 
a different kind of music, theKe is, nevertheless, all my 
youth in that opera. Whcncvci* I hear melodies from it 
again, it U if a mild spring storm drifts across to me 
from the aMiidoned valleys of )outh and passion. And 
When I thinll that all its strength and power over people 
was born of weakness, prisation and longing. 1 no longer 
know w’hether ms whole life at that time, and also at 
present, can be called happ\ or sad. 

Summer was apptoacliing its end* One dark night, 
during a hea\\. tempestuous downpour of ram. 1 iinish(*d 
writing the oseiture The lollowing moining. the rain 
was slight and tool, tlie sks an e\en gre>, <^nd the garden 
had become autumnal. I packed in\ possessions and 
went back to town. 

Among m\ acquaintances, Iciser and his sister were 
the onl) ones who had ahead) returned "1 he\ both 
lcK>ked \er\ well and sunburnt afici being among the 
mountains. The) had had a surprising numliei of e\pci> 
ienccs on their toui an<l set thev wen \cr\ inicTestcd 
and excited to know» how' m\ opeia was piogiessing We 
went through the tnerture and it was cpiiie a gteat 
oioinent for me when Teiser put Ins hand on iii\ shoulder 
and said: “Lexjk, Biigiiie, heie is a gieat musician'" 

Despite all ins seaming and aidoiii. 1 awMii<*d 
Gertrude’s return with great iagt*iness as 1 had a large 
amounT* of work to show her 1 knew that she would 
take a keen iiueiesi in it, and imdeistand and enjos it 
all as if it were her cjwn. \bfn( all, I was anxious to 
sec Heinrich Muoth, whose help ssas essential to me and 
from whom I had n6t heard for months. 
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Finally, he arrived, before Gertrude’s return, and 
walked ii^o my room one morning. He looked at me 
searchingly. 

“You look terrible/’, htf said shaking his head. “Well, 
when one composes music like that!” 

“Have you looked at your part?” 

“Looked at it? I know it b> heart and ‘will sing it as 
soon as you wish. It’s wonderful music!” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“1 do. You Iiave been doing your finest work. Just 
wait! Your moddi'ate fame will be a thing of the past 
when you? opera is performed. Well, that’s your affair. 
When <lo )ou want me to sing? Inhere are one or two 
points that l^waiit to nieiition. How far are you with 
the whole opera?” 

^ showed him m> work an<I he then took me to his 
rooms. !'here. lor the first time I heard him sing the 
part for wdiich I had alw*a\s had him in mind duriag 
the play of iii\ ow'n emotions, and I felt the power of 
my im k ind his singing. (>nl\ now^ could 1 visualise 
the w’liole opera on the stage, onh now' could my own 
flame reach me and let me feel its warmth. It was as 
if the opera di<l not belong to me. as if it had never been 
my work, but that it had its ow’ii life and had the effect 
of ail external pow'cr over me. For the furst time I felt 
this sense of detachment of a work from its creator, in 
which I had not presioush realh believed. My "work 
began to stand there, move and show signs of lif? while 
I still held it. and already it was not mine; it was like a 
child that had grown taller than its father: it lived and 
acted of its own aict.rd and looked at me independently 
through its own eyes; yet it bore my name ana a resem- 
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blance to nie. I had this dual, almost frightenijig feeling 
with other works later. 

Muoth had learned the part wery well, ami L was easily 
able to give my agreement <-o the slight alterations 
which he^itsired. He then enquired about the soprano 
pturt, whicu«.he only partly knew, and wished to know 
whether a sft^ger had yet tried it. For the first time I 
had to tell him about Gertrude, and 1 managed to do 
so quietly and casually. He knew the name quite well 
although he had never been to Imthor*s house. He was, 
surprised to hear that Gertrude hacf studied the part 
and could sing it. 

“She must have a good xoice/* h<‘ said approvingly, 
‘^‘high and sw^eet. Will you take me ifier^ some time?” 

“I intended to ask them if you <<>uhl come in any case. 
1 should like to hear you sing with Miss Imthor once or 
tw'ice; some corrections will be necessarx. As soon as the 
lujthors are back in town, I will ask tliem.” 

“YouVe a liuk) fellow realh, Kuhn. And IViser will 
be able to help you with the orchestration. The opera 
W'ill be a success, xou’ll see.” 

I did not say an> thing. 1 had as yet no thoughts about 
the future arid the fate of my opera: first of all it must 
be hnished. But since 1 had heard him sing it. I also 
believed in the power of my work. 

When 1 tohl Tei-ser about it. he sai<i grimly: “1 tan 
.believe you. Muoth has trementlous energy. If only he 
wasn’t*^ superficial. He never really cares about the 
music, only about himself He is a tomplete egoist.” 

On the day that I went to sec (ierirude, who had at 
last returned, my heart beat more quickly as I walked 
through tA garden of the Iinthors' house in its autumnal 
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gaib, with the haves aiitadv beginning lo fall But she 
came tow\rds me smiling, looking a little sunburnt and 
more beautiful and graceful that ever Sh< In Id out her 
hand to me, and lici dtai voice hci bright eyes and her 
whole chaiming nannal mannei iniiiKdiaulY*bewitchcd 
m< anew I gladiv put riiv sorrows ind chsi; s aside and 
was happv to be in In i soo*birig piesincc itgain She let 
me take the le id ind is I could not bring mvself to 
mention inv Utter uiid the n itiirc of it she also remained 
silent about it ind in no wav iiidir ited l>\ In r behaviour 
that our frurHlshi|j w is in in\ w i spodt or in danger 
She did neV trv to ivoid me she w is often alone with 
me, as she was c onfi<*< ni that I would nsiKct her wishes 
anel not repe.y niv deelintion of ’ove unless she eneour 
aged me Without tsting un tune wi went through 
V V oil of itie list few months and 1 told her th i 
Muoth li * 1 1 on d Ins piit md pi used it I asked her 
petniission to bring liitn then is it w is essential fer 
me to go through both pimeipiJ puts with them 
togcihe* 1 ei she give hei agieMinni 

I am not doing so willingn she vud ^ou know 
that I never sing tor sirin^^ei^ iiul I)etc)ie Heinrich 
Muotfi It will f)e doiiblv piinful ind in')! jizsl because 
he is a f iinoiis singei I here is souk ihiii<g about him 
that frightens me it le i^i o tfie st igc \n\w i\ well 
see how it geies 

I eliel not veniurt to deli rid ind pi use m\ friend I did 
not want to make her feel even more embiiiassea* I was 
convinced that after the fiiNt tune she would willinglv 
sing witfi him again 

Seveial davs latei Mimth intl 1 went theie and were 
received l)v our host with gie i» polneness aiul reserve 



He had never shown the slightest objection my fre- 
quent visits and my friendship with Gertrude $nd would 
have laughed if anyone had toid anything against it. 
He was less pleased about MuoAi coming, but the latter's 
manner w^ very polished «ind correct and both the 
Imthors wc\ agrecabl) surprised. The forceful, airogant 
singer with a bad reputation could behave irrepioach- 
ably. Also he was not \ain and decided in his opinions, 
but modest. 

**Shall we sing?" asked (iertrude aftei a while VVe« 
stood up and went acioss to the iiiiisi/rooni. 1 sat down 
at the piano, said a few words about the iulioduction 
and scene, gave some directions and then asked (>eitiude 
to begin. She did so, singing soitl\ in a t^'sttained and 
careful manner. On the other hand, when it was Miioth’s 
turn to sing, he did so aloud without hesitation oi self 
consciousness, captisated us both and made iis cmtei the 
spirit of the music so that Get tt tide now also sang w'ith 
out restraint. Muoth, who was used to ti eating ladies of 
good famih \er\ formalK, onh now paid attention to 
her, listened to hcT singing with interest and expiessed 
his admiration in encoui aging but not e\aggeraiecl woicis 

From that time all pie|udices sanished. the music dic'w 
u« togethei and made us single minded. \nd m\ work 
that la) iheie half dead in impeifectlx connected pails 
continued to assuiiie the shape of a whole and living 
thing I now knew' that the chief pan oi the work w^as 
done, tTiat theie was nothing of impoitaiue that could 
spoil it, and it seemed gexx! to me' 1 did not conceal mv 
pleasure and gratefullv thanked both mv fiiends. Muoth 
and 1 Icfyhc house in a festive mcxxl and lie treated me 
to a*^ unexpected celebiation meal at the inn where he 
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was staying. While we drank champagne, he did some- 
thing than he was a little afraid to do; he addressed me 
as an intimate friend and continued to do so. This 
pleased me and had my «'>ppio\al. 

"Here we aie cnjo>ing oursehes and celchraiing,” he 
said laughing “and 1 think it is a good idej^ to do it in 
advance. '1 hat is the best nine* Xfurward, things seem 
diflereni. Yoti are going to be in the limelight, \oung 
fellow, and I hope it doesn't sjKiil \oii as it docs most 
jjeople.*’ 

(•ertrude was Si<ll ill at case with Muoth for a long 
time.andoAU while singing with him was she natural anci 
uniestiaiiied He w.is \ei\ polar* and considerate, and 
gtadualh (ler^Turlt was gbid lo sit him and invited him 
each time in a liundh iashion lo come .igain, just as she 
ft* ^ with me I he rncasions cm w4ii(h the three of us were 
alone toL"‘thcr wiie laie, but the parts were then prac- 
tised and discussed I he liiiihors had resumed thtir 
winter gailiet liras with regular inusic-il evenings at w'hich 
Muoth ifi* n appealed but without iiiakiiig anv contri- 
bution to them 

At lime’s I thought that (»eiiru(lt was beginning to be 
more leserved with me and iImi sIil was to some extent 
diaw'ing aw*a\ from me However 1 alwavs re'pre>ached 
invseli for these thougliis and was ashamed of niv suspi 
(ions, (ieririide was veiv much in demand as the mistress 
of a house where miieh eme'itaining was done, and it 
often gave me pleasure to se*e' her move about atrd act 
as hostess amongst hci guests, looking so voung, chaiming 
and grac lous. 

I he weeks passed ov veiv epiu kl\ foi me 1 worked 
at rnv opera, whieh 1 hope*d le^ finish dining i?le winter. 



I had meetings with Teiser, and spent many evenings 
with turn and his sistci Then there were ail sorts of 
letters and incidents, as luy songs Here sung at different 
places, and all the stung music 1 had composed was 
placed in TSerlin There were cnquiiies and newspapci 
leviens, anV suddenU e\ei\onc seemed to know that I 
was Horking Oil an opeia. although apart fioin Gottiude. 
the Teisers and Muoth I had not said a woid ahoul it 
to anyone It did not icalh matter, and inwardh 1 was 
happ\ about these signs of success It seemed as if at 
last, and \et soon enough a path la^ open bcloie me 
I had not been to ms paremts liouse foi a^lioh \eai 
and I Hem there loi Chiistmas M\ inotlui was aflce 
tionate, but theit Has the ohl lesent l)et\ytii us which 
on ill) side was a ieai of being misundci stood and on 
her side a lack oi fiith ui ins cartel as i musuiin and 
disbelief in the seiiousness ejf ni\ tndcasours She now 
talked anlnlatcdl^ aixmt wliat she had he iiel iiiel lead 
about me but moie to gi\e me pie isuie tiian tiom 
coiisKtion, for inHai<II\ she mistiusttd these apparent 
successes as much as nn ail as a whole It was not that 
she did not like niusie indeed at one tunc she used to 
sing a little, but in hei opinion a musuiin w is a pool 
sojt of pel son She had also he aid some of iu\ musie 
and did not undeistanel or eaie for it 

M\ father had more laith \s i merchant he ihoiiglit 
abo\e ail of ni\ iiiaieiial sueeesN and aliliough he had 
dlwass^iNcn me a generous allow uue without grtimh 
ling, and since I had left the 'orehestia hid again 
continued to support me fiilh, he was glad to see that I 
was beginning to earn inone> and that iheie were 
prospects of making a hsing b\ m\ own efforts Flasnig 
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made money himself, he regarded this as an essential 
basis for a respectable existence He was in bed when I 
ai lived. He had had a fall on the day bcioie iiiv arrival 
and had injured a (oot 

He was in a slight 1\ philosojihical mood I (a*inc closer 
to him than usual and was intcitsied in hu practical 
outlook on life I was ahh to ull him mans ol inv 
troubles, which I hid iu\cr done piiviousK because of 
a sense of basliliilniss Something Muoih liad once said 
Cj^cuned to nit and I u pealed it to m\ father Muoth 
had said, not nail* in eaimst ihn he ihoiiglit south 
was the niosodifhc tilt iiiiu of life and lie found that most 
old people wMe miieh more serene and contented than 
)Oung people ^ \I\ filhet lauglu d at that and said 
thcnightfulK ‘ Nainiallv we old people sas just the 
opj » ^’»e but then is some iiiith in wlin ^ollI friend 
said 1 thnik one cm diaw cpiiti a disiim t division 
between voiitii and inatuiitv ^oll^h encK whin egeitism 
does, iiiaturitv begins when c>n< lives lf>i iithcrs I ha* is 
what 1 r .iMi doling people fiive in »nv pleasures anel 

iiranv soirows, beeatisc tfiev onh have themselves to 
think of, soeverv wisfi uul e^-civ notion issiinus inipoi 
tanee everv pie isure is iisrcei to the lull hut also eveiv 
soiiow and inaiiv who (i ul that tlieit wishes eannoi l)e 
fulfilled, immediatelv pul in nd to then lives 1 hat 
IS being voting lo most people fiovvevei there comes 
a time wJieii the siiiiaiiuii ehinges \\lien ihev live more 
fell otheis not for anv vii tiious reasons but quite nlltiii 
allv \ familv is the reason with most people One 
thinks le'ss about oneself and one s wisfies wlien one has 
a familv Otheis lose then egotism in i it'sponsible 
positiem, in peditiis, in an oi in seienee ^oiinj people 



want to pla>; mature people want to work. man does 
not marry just to have children, but if he does have 
them, they change him, and finally he sees that every* 
thing has happened just foi |heni 1 hat links up with 
the fact fhal >oung people like to talk alunit death but 
do not r(Ml\ think about it It is |iist the othci way 
j"ound with 1 Id people Life seems long to voting people 
and they can therefoie concentrate all then wishes and 
thoughts on themsches Old pe'oplc arc conscious of an 
approaching end, and that evcrvlhing that one has an^ 
does for oneself fiiialh falls shoit aiuf lacks value I here 
fore, a man lequires faith and somethilg else that 
continues, he does not vvoik |tist for the worms So there 
are wife and child, business ind lesponyhilitv and the 
nation to ]ustif) the dailv toil and moil In that icspect 
vour friend is ([iiitc right, a man is happiei wdicn he 
lives fot otheis than when he |iist lives for himself, hut 
old people should not makt such a viituc of a, betaiise 
It isn't one ic^lh In aiiv case, the most livch voung 
people become the best old people, not those who pretend 
to be a!» wise as giandfatheis while thev are still at 
school ” 

I remained at home foi a week and sat a great eleal 
at my father's bedsieic lie was neit a patient invalid. 
Besides, apart fiemi the small ln|ui\ le) his foot he v\as 
in excellent health I told him 1 was seuiv that I had not 
shown nieirc confide nee and diawn cleiser to him pie 
vioufll. but he remarked that that could be said for heith 
sides, and our lelationship in the^futurc weiiild he better 
than if we hael made premature attempts, which raiciv 
succeed, to understand each othc'i In a discreet and 
kind waT, he asked me about mv attitude towards w^omcn 
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I did not want to say anything ahoul Geitrudc; what I 
did tell him was very brief 

'•Don’t worry,” said 'iii\ father smiling, ”)ou are the 
type to make a reall> good husband, iniclligent women 
will soon notice that Onlj be wary of women of small 
means who inav be after sour iiu>iu\ And if vou do not 
hnd the one that >ou envisage and think \cifl would like, 
it IS still not disastrous Love between voung people 
aiiel love after inan> \eais e>f marriage is not the same 
tiling When oru is \oung, one his onlv onesedf to think 
of anel eaie for, but when theie is a household, there are 
other things'to attend to I h u is how it was with me, as 
soil well know 1 was \e!\ iiiiuh in love with vour 
inothei It wa^^a reil lo\e iiiueh But it onlv lasted a 
vear oi two, tlien out passion died eiown and was almost 
sr ' I Old we hardh knew wlj(ie*we stood in relation to 
iMeh othet llun tiu ehildren e line \oiii two elder 
sisieis who elied wlun the\ wen \oun«» anel we had tlmi 
to look afiei Oiii eltniands on eulj oihcT were conse' 
epic mis ies the coolness between u tame to an end, 
and sudcleiilv lose was iheie again to be sure, it was not 
the old love, but something cpiiie new 1 his has leinaiypd 
e've*r since wiihoiii lueding iiiiieh rcMviiig foi more* than 
ihiriv vtais Not all love maiehts turn out as well, 
indeed, vtiv few do 

lo mo all these ohseivations seived no puiposc, but 
the new (ordial lelatioiiship with m\ father eneouraged 
me and made me again eiijov m\ home towards which 
I had felt indilfeuni eiuiiiig the pisi few veais ^^hen 
I departed, I eliil not regiet the visit and detieled to 
ke*t‘p in more fieepieiii eoniael with th». old people in 
future 
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Work and travelling for the performances of.my string- 
music prevented me from visiting the Imthors for a 
while. When I wont there again, I found that Muoth, 
who had previously only goneuhere in my company, was 
now amongst the most frec|uently invited guests. Mr. 
Inithor still treated him coolly and rather distantly, but 
Certrude serfned to have become good friends with him. 
1 was glad about that. I saw no grounds for jealousy 
and was convinced that two people who were as dissimilar 
as Muoth and Gertrude would interest and attract each 
other, but could not love ami make*’ each other happy. 
So I was not at all suspicious when he sang {lith her and 
their beautiful voices mingled. I hcv looked attractive 
together; thev were both tall and well fonr'ed, he, nioro.se 
and serious, she, bright and serene. Recentlv, however, 
it seemed to me that she found some clifTKiilty in main- 
taining her old innate serenitv. and she sometimes seemed 
tivi J and distracted. Quite often she looked at me seriously 
and searchingly, with curiosity and interest, in the way 
that worried and depressed people look at eadi other, 
and when I smiled at her ami responded with a friendly 
look, her features relaxed into a smile so slowly and in 
such a forced manner, that I was disturbed. 

Ycl it w’as cjuiie rare that 1 noiicc*d this; at other 
times Gertrude looked as cheerful and radiant as ever, 
so that I attributed these observations to imagination or 
a passing indisposition. Only once was 1 realh shocked. 
Whil? one of her guests w’as playing .some Beethoven 
music, she leaned back in the stmi-darkness, prol)ably 
thinking that she was ejuite unobserved. Karlier, while 
receiving her guests in the full light, she had appeared 
bright and cheerful, but now, withdrawn into herself 
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and clearly unmoved by ihe music, her face relaxed and 
assumed an expression ;of weariness, anxiety and fear, 
like that of an exasperated child. It lasted several min- 
utes, and when 1 saw it*, Pwas stunned. Something w'as 
troubling hei. 'Fhai alone wa^ bad, hut it worried me 
that she should pictcnd to be fheerful and conceal 
eieryihing from me. As soon as the music Vas hnished, 

1 w'eiil up to her, sat down beside her and began a 
casUiil conversation. 1 said that she* had had a busv 
w*in!er and that I ^^ad also had a living time, but m\ 
remarks were made in light and half jesting tones. Finalh, 

I mentioned that petiod in the spi ing when w'c had 
discussed the beginnings of in\ opeta and had plavcd 
and sang them^togethc i 

She then said: “Yes, those* were happ\ times.” She 
s.od no moie ilian th.it. but it was a confession, for she 
said it w*th gieat e.u ncslness. I read in it hope for 
mvsVif and in ms heait I was thankful 

I longed to lepeat ihecpjesiion I had .isked her duiing 
the sunniuT. 1 believed v\ith all due inodestv that I 
could vemture to inieipiet the change in her manner, 
the embarassment and unccTtain icMis which she reveaiiKl 
at •linu*s. as favouiable signs for me. I found it touching 
to st‘e liow her girlish pride seemed wounded and hard 
to disguise. I did not dare sav anvthing: her uncertainty 
hurt me and I felt I onglu to keep mv unspoken promise. 
I have never known liow to behave with women. I yiade 
the same mistake as Heimich Muoth, the other wav 
I'ound: 1 treated women as if thev were friends. 

As I eventuallv could not considcT mv observ ations to 
be just illusions and \ei onlv half under sicHxl G^^rtrude’s 
changed manner. I became rather reserved, visited her 
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less frequently and avoided intimate conversations with 
her. I wanted to show liei constderation and not make 
her more sh\ and fearful as she seemed to be suffering 
and in a state of conflict I thtnk she noticed the cliange 
in ins bchasioui and did not seem displeased that 1 
should keep iu> distance I hoped that ise should again 
ha\e a quiet, peaceful tune after the winter and 'the 
stienuous cnteitaining, and I wanted to wait until then 
But 1 was often \ci\ sons foi her, and giaduall) 1 also 
felt disturbed and thought there niusi be soinethiii}» 
serious pending 

I was restless iiiulei the tension of the c iicunistances 
Februars arnstd and I began to long lor spiing \fuoth 
had not beem to see me \ei\ iniich H* had, indeed, 
had a strenuous wintci at the Opti.i House and had 
reeenth iceeiscd two iinpoitant oflcts from well known 
theatres, about which he had to ni ik( a clcdsion Hc^ 
cKd'tiot seem to ha\e anothci lad\ fiiciul at hast, since 
the bicak with Lottie 1 had not setn anv other woman 
at his house Wc had reeenth cdcluatcd his biithdas 
Since then 1 had not seen him 

•know felt an uige to go and sec him I was beginning 
to feel the strain ol m\ changed ulationship with 
Gertrude, osei wt'ik and the long winiii and 1 looked 
him up to ha\c a chat with him Me ga\c me a glass of 
shen> and talked to me about the the i lit He seemed 
tired and distracted and iimisualh gentle I listened to 
him, looked around the loom and was pist going to ask 
him whether he had been to ihe'lmthois again, when I 
accidentalh saw an en\c lope with Gertiude s handwriting 
on It Iv^g on the table Before I eoiild realh take it in, 
a feeling of horror and bitterness wcllc*d up in me It 
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could ha\c hren an invitation, a simple foimalitv. yet I 
could not bdicvc it hovlbvci much I tried 

I was able to compose mvsclf and left soon afterwards 
Almost unwillmsU. I realised that I knew cvcrvthing 
It could have been m invitation a tnvialitv, something 
c^uite casual -set I knew that it w is nor Sucldenh, I 
clearlv undeistood e\cr\thiii« iliai had happened recentlv 
I knew I had undcitaken to nut and make sure, but all 
rn\ thoughts in this connection had )usi been pretexts 
and excuses I Ik a^ow hid pierced deeph and festered 
in iiiv blood ^WIk n I icached home ind sal in in\ room, 
inv confusion uas slowh rcplKtc* h\ i feelinj; of almost 
teiTiblc calmness which hndl\ pie sailed and I*kntw 
that Ills life hall been shattered ind faith and hope had 
been dcstiosecl 

leu scscTal diss I coulel mithcr shed i tear nor feel 
ans grief Without thinking ii os i I h id decided not 
to \(o on lising In ins c ise the will te list had al^TTi 
cloned me anel s'enuc^ u> have disippe tied I thought 
about u«iiig as i pieee of ssoik tint haei lO be done 
unhcsiiatingis , wiihou thinking wluihii it was pleasant 
or not 

Anieuigst the things s\hith I s\ inttd to do beforehand 
svas first of ill to go inci visit (denude to i certain 
extent foi the sake eif oidei to rteeise the necessars 
confirmation of nis suspuiems I coulel have had this 
from Muotn but although he i])pt iitd to be le^s to 
blame than (Fcitrude I eoulcl not liiing inssclf to go to 
him I sse'n* to se*e C»eTtruele but did not find her in I 
went again the feilleiwing ilas and talked te> her and 
her father for a ftsv minutes until the latter le’ft alone 
together, thinking s\e wished to practise some music 



She then stood alone before me and I looked at her 
curiously. She seemed a little cMinged but no less beauti- 
ful than ever. 

‘'Forgive me, Gerrrude,” f said (irml\. “if I trouble 
\ou once nu^re. I wrote sou a letter dining the suinnuT 
— could I now ha\e an answer to it? I have to go on a 
journe\, perhaps for a long time, otherwise 1 should 
have waited until \ou souiself . . 

As she w'ent pale ami lookeil at me in surpiise. I 
helped her and spoke again: “Your* answei is ‘no*, isn’t 
it? I thought so. I onh wanted to he (eiiain.” 

She ncxlded sadh. 

"Is it Heiniuh^” I asked 

She nodded again, and suddemh she sefmed fiightc'iied 
and seized m\ hand. 

“Please forgise me and don’t do aiuthing to him’* 

“I don’t intend to, sou can rest asMiitd ’’ I said and 
li!iVr to smile, for 1 thought of Maiian and Ia>iti<\ wdio 
haci also been so attached to him and whom he had 
beaten. Peihaps he w«)ul<l also heat Ciettiudi ami destios 
her lofts piide and ti listing nature 

“Gertiude,” 1 bc*gan again, “think it osei * Not foi 
ms sake I know nosv how things stand with me nut 
Miioth will not make sou happs (loodhsi, (ieitrude’’ 

Ms feeling of being benumbed and unnaiui.ills calm 
persisted. Onls now, when Geitiudc talked to me like 
that^n the same tones that I lecalleil 1 otiie using, .ind 
lcx>ked at me so anxiousls and said* “Don't go like that 
I don’t desers'e that from sou’’’, did I feel as if ms 
heart was bn^aking and I had difhc tilts in contiolling 
myself. 

I !*eld out ins hand to her and said: “1 don’t svant to 
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hurl citlicr you or Hdnrich. But wait a little. Don't 
let liiin exercise his po^er over )ou. He destroys every- 
one he is fond of.” 

She shook her head alirf i (-leased iiiy hand. 

”Good-bve!” she said (juieilv, “it is not iii\ fault. 
'Think kiiidlv of me and also of Heinridi.” 

It was over. I wtiii home and proceeded ^vilh m\ plan 
as if it were a pi(*<e of work to be done. It was true that 
while I did this m\ heart w-as heaw and filled to the 
Ifriin with sorrow. ^bui 1 was aware ol it in a remote 
way and liad no spaic thoiit»hts for it. It was all the 
same to me whether the <la\s and hours that w’erc left 
went well or not. J put in order the pile of sh(*bts on 
which inv haliifinished opera was written, and wTote a 
letter to Teiser to t;o witli it so that m\ work should, 
if p^Lsible. be pr(‘sei\cd. I Inn* I serioush considered 
the mann* r in wdudi I sfionld die. 1 wished to spare mv 
pan-nis, bin <ouId think of no manner of dvint?“^^it 
w'ould make this possilik. In the run, it did not 

inatt(-r^>o much I finallv dc-cided to use a revolver. All 
these (juesiions (kc lined tf> mi onl\ in a shadows and 
unreal fashion. 1 had onlv c»ne fi\id idea and that i 
that I could not i>o on livirn*. for behind the rii^iditv of 
rnv decision. I had alieadv had a <;limpse of the horror 
of tlie life that would ciurfiont me It gazed at me 
hideoLislv ihrou;^h vacant eves and it seemed much niore 
ugh . 111(1 teuitving tlian ilu daik and gloorio conception 
of cleatlr. 

In the .dteinoon. two davs later, I was reads w'ith mv 
prepai'a lions. 1 still wanted to have a walk through the 
town I h«ul to take a couple of books liack to th«^librar\. 
It was a comfort to me to know tliai in the evening 1 
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would no longer be alive. I felt like a man who has had 
an accident, who is still partl)^, under the anaesthetic 
and docs not feel the pain, but has a suspicion of cxcru* 
ciating torture. He only ho{.cs that he will sink into 
complete oblivion before the suspected pain l)etoiiies 
real. That is how I felt. I siilTcred less from an actual 
pain as front an agonising fear that I niighr return to 
consciousness and have to c*mpt\ the whole glass that 
death, which called me, was to take aw^a\ Irom me. "I hat 
was why I hurried o\er my walk, auendc-d to what was 
necessar> and went straight back. I made just a short 
detour in <»rder not to go past Gertrude's' house for 1 
felt, sCithout being able to anaUse it. tltat it 1 saw' the 
house, the intolerable pain tiom whiciH 1 was seeking 
escape w'ould overwhelm and prostrate me. 

So, breathing a sigh of reliei, I went back to the house 
in which I lived, opened the gate and w'enl immediatelv 
up'vIiC stairs, teeling lighter of heart If ilie grief was 
still pursuing me and stretching out its claws towards 
me, if somewrhere within me the fnghtiiil pain should 
begin to gnaw again, there w'c*rc‘ onlv a few* stairs and 
••<‘.vmds between me and liberation. 

A man in uniform came down the stairs towaids me. 
L moved aside and hastened to pass him. fearing I might 
be stopped. He then touched his cap and pronouncc'd m\ 
name. I looked at him in disinav. Being addressed and 
stopped, w'hich 1 had feared, caused me to tremble. 
Suddenly, a feeling of exhaustion overpow'eied me. I 
felt that I was going to fall and there w'ould be no hope 
of making the few necessarv paces to reach niv room. 

Mearj^hile, I stared in distress at the stranger. As the 
feeling of weakness grew, I sat clown on one of the 
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stairs. The man asked me if I was i]] and I shook 
my head. He was hold|fig something in his hand which 
he wanted to give me and which I would not take, until 
he almost forced it into ray hand. I made a gesture of 
refusal aticl said: “I don’t want it.*' 

He railed for the landlad\ but she was not there. He 
then took me h\ the atm in ordci to help me up. As 
soon as I saw that there was no escape and that he 
would not lea\(‘ me alone, f suddenh pulled myself 
together. I stood u^) and walked tow'ard^ m\ rexjm, and 
he followM^cl iiK' As 1 felt tl'at he hioked at me suspi- 
riouslv. I pointed out mv injurc'd leg and pretended it 
was hurting me, and he belies ed me. I took oht mv 
purse and gav^him a coin He thanked me and finallv 
pushed the thing into m\ hand iliai I had not w^anted 
» / t, kc. It was a telegtam 

Wearib. I stood thinking b\ th< table Someone had 
now* stopped ni< .ind hioken the sj>ell ^Vhat wnwrti? 
A telegtam. kiom wlnini' It was all tht same to me. 
It was jj lit at inn to ie<ei\e a telcgiam just now. 1 had 
made all ms pr< jtaiaiions and .u the la>r moment some 
one sends iiu »i tele gi am I looked aiound. A letter 
on the table. 

I put the leitti in ni\ ]) 0 (k<t: it did nor tempt me. 
But I was iiitiigued b\ the iciegram I could not get it 
out of m\ thoiigbis .iin! it distutited me. I sat down and 
looked at it hing on the table and wondered whether 
to read it or not It was, of couise. an attack on mv 
ficcclom: of that 1 had no doubt. Someone wanted to 
irv and stop me. begrudged me m\ flight, wanted me to 
accept in\ sorrow* and taste it to the full withou.t being 
sparc'd an\ twinge, stab or spasm of pain. 
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Why the telegram caused iiu^so much anxict), I do 
not know. I sat bv the table for| long time and did not 
dare to open it. feeling that it concealed some power that 
would draw me back and compid me to l>ear tiie unb(*ar 
able from which 1 wanted t(> escape. When 1 finally did 
open it. m> hand shook I could onl\ decipher the 
telegram slo^l\ as il I wctc translating the contents from 
an unfamiliar fort'ign language. It lead: “I'ather (King. 
Please come at oiue. Mothet.” 

1 giadualh realisc'd what it iiuaut . \c‘st< ida\ 

% 

had thought about in\ patents ami legrc'.tted that 1 
should ha\c to gi\e them pain, and \et it had onh been 
a supCrluial considciaiioii Nou the\ cieaied obstacles, 
dragged me back and made claims upoiumc*. 1 imniedi* 
ateh thought ot the coiuersations 1 had had with m\ 
father at Clhrisimas. cuing people, he had said, with 
their egotism and fec’ling of independence, c.ni lie 
bro^i^ht to the point of ending the it lives on account of 
an unfulhllc'cl wish. I)ut whcui one's life is fxnind up with 
those of others, one does not considei one’s chvn desire's 
to the same extent \nd 1 was aKo tic'd liv such a bond* 
father was dviiig .Mv iiioihei was alone wiili him 
and called me. 'The thought of fiis dving and her mvei 
fpr me did not at the moment affext me so dec'plv I 
thought 1 knew of even git'alci griefs, but I lullv lealisc'd 
that I could not now gi\e tliem an extra fun den to bear, 
ignore in\ inothei's recpiest and run awav from them 
InT the evening. I was at the railwMv station reach for 
my journey, and automatic allv vet conscicmslv did what 
was nece.ssarv. 1 obtained iiiv ticket, put the change in 
my pocy^et. went on to the platform and entered the 
train. 1 sat in a corner of a coriipartment. prepared for a 
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long night journey. A young man entered the compart* 
ment, looked around, grfeted me and sat down opposite 
me. He asked me something, but I just looked at him. 
only wishing that he would leave me alone. He coughed 
and stood up, picked up his yellow leather travelling 
bag and looked for another seat. 

The train travelled through the night in bl‘nd, senseless 
haste, as if something was going to be missed, or saved. 
Some hours later when I put iin hand in my pocket, I felt 
the letter. That is still there, I thought, and I opened it. 

My publisher had written to me about concerts and 
fees, and he iitfoiined me that mv affairs w'ere going well 
and improving A well-knowm critic had written J!bout 
me and he congratulated me on it. Enclosed with the 
letter was a ncw'spapcr-curting, an article with mv name 
s thj licading. and a long discourse on the position of 
present ' inusi< and of Wagner and Brahms; then 
there was a review of mv string music and songs, 'r4th 
high praise and goo<i wishes. As I read the small black 
letters, g»adualh realised that it w^as about me, that 
the world and fame W'cre holding out their hands to me 
For a moment I had to laugh. 

The letter and the article had loosened the bandage 
from ni) e\es, and unexpcctedh I looked back into the 
world and saw that I was not beaten and finished, but 
that I was in the middle of it and belonged to it. I had 
to go on living as well as I could Was it possible? T^>en 
everuhing about the past hve dass came back to me 
and all that I had felt as if in a stupor, and from which 
I had hoped lo escape — it w'as all horrible, bitter and 
humiliating. It was all a death*sentcnce. I h%d not 
executed it, and I must leave my task undone. 
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I heard the train rattling along. I opened the window, 
and as we flew past I saw the gloomy stretches of country, 
dismal-looking bare trees with black branches, large 
farm-houses and distant hills. .They all seemed unwilling 
to exist, to express sorrow and resentment. Some people 
might think all this was beautiful, but to me it only 
seemed sad.r.I recalled the song: **Is that God’s will?” 

However much I tried to look at the trees and fields 
and roofs outside, however earnestly I tried to concentrate 
my thoughts on remote subjects and on anything I couM 
think of without distress, I was unable to do so for long. 
I could not even think about my father; he had become 
remote with the trees and the countryside at night, and 
against my will and despite my effort, my thoughts 
drifted back to forbidden things. I saw a garden with 
old trees in it, and 'amongst them was a house with 
palm-trees at the entrance, and inside on all the walls 
th^»w€Te old, dark paintings. I went in and walked 
up the stairs past all the old pictures and no-one saw me. 
I walked through like a ghost. There ivas a slim lady 
there with dark hair, who turned her back on me. I saw 
Jtiim too, and they embraced. 1 saw my friend Heinrich 
Muoth smile sadly and dejectedly, as he did sometimes,' 
as if he already knew that he would abuse and ill-treat 
this fair lady too, and that there was nothing that could 
be done about it. It was stupid and senseless that this 
unhappy man, this reprobate, should attract the most 
charming women, and that all my love and good inten- 
tions should be in vain. 

Awakening from a sleep or doze, I saw the grey of morn- 
ing ai^ a pale light in the sky through the window. I 
stretched out mv stiff limbs and felt sad and sober; the 



course that lay before me seemed gloomy and vexatious. 
First of all I now had tl think of my father and mother. 

It was still grey and early morning when we approached 
the bridges and houses of my home-town. In the smell 
and noise of the railway-station I felt so weary and exas- 
perated that I did not want to leave the train. However, 
I picked up my luggage and climbed into the nearest 
cab, which iirst travelled over smooth asphalt, then over 
slightly frosty ground, then crunched along a rough 
Urack and stopped at the large gate of our house, which 
I had never seen closed. 

But now was closed and when, dismayed and fright* 
ened, I pulled the bell, no-one came and there viqs no 
response. 1 logked up at the house and felt as if I was 
having an unpleasant wild dream. The driver looked on 
in surprise and waited. Feeling wretched, I went to the 
ocher door which was only seldom used and which I had 
not gone through for years. This was open. I 

went in, I found my father's office staff sitting there 
wearing gri'y coats as usual, and they were quiet and 
subdued. They rose at my entrance for I was my father's 
heir. Klemm, the book-keeper, who did not look anv 
different than he had done twenty > ears’ previously, 
gave a short bow and looked at me enquiringly with a 
sad expression on his face. 

“Why is the front door locked?” I asked. 

“There is no-one there.” 

“Where is my father?” 

“In hospital. Your mother is also there.” 

“Is he still alive?” 

“He was still alive this morning, but they thiqjc . . .* 

“Tell me what has happened.” 



‘"Oh, of course, you don't know I It is still his fool 
We all say he had wrong treatni^nt for it. Suddenly he 
had severe pains and screamed ^terribly. Then he was 
taken to hospital. Now he ^s suffering from blood- 
poisoning. Yesterday, at half-past two we sent you a 
telegram.” 

”I see. Th^nk you. Could }ou please have a sandwich 
and a glass of wine brought to me quickly and order a 
cab for me.” 

My wishes were whispered to someone and then thefie 
was silence again. Someone gave me a plate and a glass. 
I ate a sandwich, drank a glass of wine, went out and 
climbed into a cab; a horse snorted, and soon we .stood 
at the hospital gate. Nurses with white^caps on their 
heads, and attendants wearing blue-striped linen suits 
passed along the corridors. Someone took me by the 
hand and led me into a room. Looking around I saw 
my m-other nod to me with tears in her eyes, and in a 
low, iron bed lay my father, changed and shrunken, his 
short grey beard ^standing out oddly. 

He was still alive. He opened his eses and recognised 
me despite his fever. 

^‘Still composing music?” he asked quietly, and his 
voice and glance were kind as well as mocking. He gave 
me a wink which expressed a tired, ironic wisdom that 
had nothing more to impart, and I felt that he looked 
into my heart and saw and knew everything. 

“Father,” I said, but he only smiled, glanced at me 
again half-mockingly, though already with a somewhat 
distracted look, and closed his eyes again. 

“Yoy look terrible!” said my mother, putting her 
arm around me. “Was it such a shock?” 
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I could not say anyti||ing. Just then a young doctor 
came in, followed by an; older one. The dying man was 
given morphia, and the clever eyes that had looked so 
understanding and omniscient a moment ago did not 
open again. We sat beside him and watched him lying 
there; we saw his face change and become peaceful, and 
we waited for the end. He still lived for everal hours 
and died late in the afternoon. I could feel nothing 
but a dull sorrow and extreme weariness. I sat with 
tear-strained eyes and towards evening fell asleep sitting 
by the death-bed. 
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VI 


That life is difficult, I have often bitterly realised. I 
now had further cause for serious reflection. Right up 
to the present 1 have never lost thq feeling of contm- 
diction that lies behind all knowledge. My li^e has been 
miserable and difficult, and yet to others af^id sometimes 
to myself, it has seemed rich and wonderful. Man’s life 
seems to me like a long, weary night t that would be 
intolerable if there were not occasionally flashes of light, 
the sudden brightness of which is so comforting and 
wonderful, that the moments of their appearance cancel 
out s^nd justify the years of darkness. 

The gloom, the comfortless darkness, lies in the inevi- 
table course of our daily lives. Why does one repeatedly 
rise in the morning, eat, drink, and go to bed again? 
T^^p child, the savage, the healthy young person does 
not suffer as. a result of this cycle of repeated activities.. 
If a man does not think too much, he rejoices at rising 
in the morning, and at eating and drinking. He finds 
satisfaction in them and does not want them to be 
oth/^rwise. But if he ceases to take things for granted, 
he seeks eagerly and hopefully during the course of the 
day for moments of real life, the radiance of which makes 
him rejoice and obliterates the awareness of time and 
all thoughts on the meaning and purpose of everything. 
One can call these moments creative, because they seem 



to give a feeling of unijpn with the creator, and while 
they last, one is sensibl;* of everything being necessary, 
even what is seemingly lortuitous. It is what the mystics 
call union with God. Perhaps it is the excessive radiance 
of these moments that makes everything else appear so 
dark, perhaps it is the feeling of liberation, the enchant- 
ing lightness and the suspended bliss that ^'lake the rest 
of life seem so difficult, demanding and oppressive. I do 
not know. I have not travelled very far in thought and 
philosophy. 

However 1 do know that if there is a state of bliss and 
a paradise, is must be an uninterrupted sequence of 
such moments, and if this state of bliss can be attSined 
through suffering and dwelling in pain, then no sorrow 
or pain can be so great that one should attempt to 
escape from it. 

A fi-w days after my father’s funeral — I was still in a 
state of 1 m ivilderment and mental exhaustion — I fbund 
myself during an aimless walk in a suburban street. 
The small, attractive houses awakened vague memories 
in me vnicli I dwelt on until I recognised the house 
and garden of my old teacher, who had tried to coijgprt 
me to the faith of the theosophists some \ears ago. I 
knocked at the door and he appeared, recognised me and 
led me in a friendly manner into his room, where th'‘ 
pleasant smell of tobacco-smoke hovered around his 
books and plants. 

"'How are you?” asked Mr. Lohe. "Oh, of course, you 
have just lost your father. You look wretched. Has it 
affected you so deeply?” 

- "No,” I said, "my father’s death would have effected 
me more deeply if I had still been on cool terms with 
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hinif but during my last visit I^drew closer to him and 
rid myself of the painful feeling of guilt that one has 
towards good parents from whom one receives more 
love than one can give. 

“I am glad about that." 

“How are you going on with your theosophy? I should 
like you to is^k to me, because I am unhappy." 

*“What is wrong>” 

'^‘Everything I can’t live and I can’t die. Everything 
seems meaningless and stupid " 

Mr. Lohe puckered up his kind, peaceful looking lace. 
I must confess that even his kind, rather plomp face had 
out ihe in a bad humour, and I did not expect to obtain 
any kind of comfort from him and his wisdom I only 
wanted to hear him talk, to prove his wisdom of no avail 
and to annoy him because of his happy state and opti- 
mistic beliefs. I was not feeling friendly disposed towards 
him 6r anyone else. 

But the man was not as self satisfied and absorbed in 
his doctrines as I had thought. He looked at me with 
real concern and sadly shook his fair head 

are ill, my dear fellow," he said hinilv Perhaps 
it is only physical and if so, you can soon find a remedy 
You must then go into the countr), work hard and not 
€jCt any meat. But I don’t think it is that You arc 
mentally sick " 

“JDo you think so^" 

“Yes. You are suffering from a “ickness that is unfor- 
tunately common and that one comes across every day 
amongst sensitive people. It is related to moral insanity 
and cati also be called individualism or imaginary lone-^ 
liness. Modern books are full of it It has insinuated 
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itself into your imaginflion; you are isolated; no one 
troubles about you and no-one understands you. Am 
I right?'* 

''Almost/' I admitted with surprise. 

"Listen. Those who suffer from this illness only need 
a couple of disappointments to make their believe that 
there is no link between them and othe^ people, that 
all people go about in a state of complete loneliness, 
that they never really understand each other, share any- 
thing or have anything in common. It also happens that 
people wljo suffer from this sickness become arrogant 
and regard rVL other healthy people who can understand 
and love each other as flocks of sheep. If this si<!knei^« 
were general, ihe human race would die out, but it is 
only found amongst the upper classes in Central Europe. 
It can be cured in voung people*and it is, indeed, part 
of inevitable period of development." 

His ironiv. professor's tone of voice annoyed me a^ittle. 
As he did not see me smile or look as if I was going to 
defend mvsclf, the kind, concerned expression returned 
to his fa e 

"Forgive me," he said kindh, "vou are suffgrin^; f^om 
the sickness itself, not the popular caricature of it. But 
there really is a cure for it. It is pure fiction that there 
is no bridge between one person and another, that 
everyone goes about lonely and misunderstood. On the 
contrary, what people have in common with each other 
is much more and of greater importance than what each 
person has in his own nature and t\hich makes him 
different from others." 

* "That is possible," I said, "but what good dcxJl it do 
me to know all this? I am not a philosopher and 1 am 
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not unhappy because I cannot \find truth. I only want 
to live a little more easily and contentedly.” 

”Well, just try! There is no^need for you to study 
any books or theories. But ac long as you are ill» you 
must believe in a doctor. Will you do that?” 

VI will try.” 

”Good! Ifi^vou were physically ill and a doctor advised 
you to take baths or drink medicine or go to the seaside, 
you might not understand why this or that remedy 
should help, but you would try it aqd obey his instrdic- 
tions. Now do the same with what I advise yoy. Learn to 
think more about others than about yourself for a time. 
It is \he only way for you to get better.” 

”How can I do that? Everyone think# about himself 
first.” 

”You must overcomd^that. You must cultivate a certain 
indifference towards your own well-being. Learn to 
think: what can I do? There is only one expedient. 
You must learn to love someone so much, that his or 
her well-being is more important than your own. I don't 
mean that you should fall in love! That would give 
thg^onposite result!” 

”I understand, but with whom shall I try it?” 

"Begin with someone close to you, a friend or a relation. 
There is your mother. She has had a great loss; she is 
now alone and needs someone to comfort her. Look after 
hei^and try to be of some help to her.” 

“My mother and I don't understand each other very 
well. It will be difficult.” 

“If your good intentions stop short, it will indeed be 
difficult. It's the old story of not being understood! 
You don't always want to be thinking that tliis or that 
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person does not fully understand you and is perhaps not 
quite fair to you. Try yourself to understand other 
people, try to please th^m and be just to them! You do 
that and begin with youi mother! Look, you must say 
to yourself: Life does not give me much pleasure in 
any case, so why shouldn’t I try this! ^You have lost 
interest in your own life so don’t give it much thought. 
Give yourself a task, inconvenience yourself a little.” 

“I will try. You are right. It is all the same to me 
whatever I do. Why shouldn’t I do what you advise me.” 

What impressed me about his remarks- was the similar- 
ity between them and the views on life that my father 
had expounded at our last hfieeting: Live for others' 
Don’t take yourself so seriously! This outlook was 
quite at variance with my feelings. It also had a flavour 
of the catechism and confirmarton instruction which, 
I‘ke ivery healthy young person, I thought of with 
aversion and dislike. But it was really not a question of 
opinions and a philosophy of life but a practical attempt 
to make my unhappy life tolerable. 'I would try it. 

1 looL.d with surprise at this man whom I had never 
really taken seriously and whom I w^as now j>ermuting 
to act as my adviser and doctor. But he really seemed 
to .show towards me some of that love which he recom- 
mended. He seemed to share my suffering and sincerely 
wished me well. In any case, I felt that I had to take 
some drastic measure to continue living and breathing 
like other people. I had thought of a long period of 
solitude among the mountains or of losing m\self in 
hard work, but instead I w^ould obey my friendly advisei 
as I had no more faith in my experience and wisdom. 

When I told my mother that I did not intend to leave 
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her by herself and hoped she |vould turn to me and 
share her life with me, she shook her head sadly. 

'*Whal are you thinking of!” Ihe protested gently, ”it 
would not be so easy. I have«my own way of life and 
could not make a fresh start. In any case, you ought to 
be free and no*- burdened with me.” 

^ ”We could ^ry it,” I said, ”it may be more successful 
than you think.” 

At the beginning 1 had enough to do to prevent me 
from brooding and giving way to despjiir. There was the 
house and an extensive business, with assets in our favour 
and bills to be paid; there were books ^i^iid accounts, 
mondy loaned and money received, and it was a problem 
to know what was to become of all these«things. At the 
beginning I naturally wanted to sell everything, but that 
could not be done so f^uickly. My mother was attached 
to the old house, m) father’s will had to be executed 
and there were many difficulties. It was necessary for 
the book-keeper and a notary to assist. I'he days and 
weeks passed by with arrangements, correspondence 
about monc) and debts, and plans and disappointments. 
Soqp, could not cope with all the accounts and official 
forms. I engaged a solicitor to help the notary and left 
them to disentangle everything. 

•My mother frequently disappointed me although I 
tried to make things as easy as possible for her during 
thi%period. I relieved her of all business matters, 1 read 
to her and took her for drives. Sometimes I felt an urge 
to tear myself away and leave evcr\ thing, but a sense of 
shame and a certain curiosity as to how it would turn out 
prevenied me from doing so. 

My mother thought of nothing but the deceased, and 
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showed her grief in snail feminine acts which seemed 
strange and often trivial to me. At the beginning 1 had 
to sit in my father's place at table; then she considered 
it unfitting and the place had to remain empty. Some- 
times I could not talk to her enough about my father; at 
other times she became quiet and looke<^t me sadly as 
soon as I mentioned his name. Most of all I missed my 
music. At times 1 would have given much to be able to 
play my violin for an hour, but only after many weeks 
4iad passed did I venture to do so and even then she sighed 
and seemed offended. She appeared to be little interested 
in my effortato draw closer to her and win her friendship. 

This often made me suffer and made me want fb give 
up my attempts, but 1 continued to persevere and grew 
accustomed to the succession of ctieerless days. My own 
life lay broken and dead. Onl)^ occasional!) did I hear 
a d>i)! echo of the past when I heard Gertrude's voice in a 
dream, oi when melodies from my opera suddenly came 
back to me during a quiet hour. When I made a journey 
to R. to give up my rooms there' and to collect my 
possess. *ns, ever) thing connected with the place seemed 
extremely remote. I only visited Teiser, whoJ>^d so 
loyal to me. I did not venture to enquire about Gertrude. 

• I gradually began to fight a secret battle against my 
mother’s reserved and resigned behaviour, which for a 
long time distressed me extremely. 1 often asked her to 
tell me what she would like and whether I displeased her 
in any way. She would then stroke my hand and w^th a 
sad smile would say; “Don’t worrs, in) child. I am just 
an old woman." I then began to make in\estigations else- 
where and did not disdain to make enquiries ^om the 
book-keeper and the servants. 
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I then discovered many things. The chief one was 
this: my mother had one close relation and friend in the 
town; she was an unmarried cousii| She did not go about 
a ^eat deal but she was very friendly with my mother. 
My father had not liked this Miss Schniebel, and she had 
a real dislike me so she had not been to our house 
recently. My mother had once promised Miss Schniebel 
she could come and live with her if she outlived my 
father, and this hope appeared to have been shattered by 
my presence. When 1 gradually learne^ all this, 1 visited* 
the old lady and tried to make myself as agrt^able as 
possible to her. Being involved in eccentricities and little 
intrigues was new to me and caused me some amusetnent. 
I managed to persuade the lady to come«,to our house 
again, 'and I perceived that niy mother was grateful to 
me for this. To be sure,* they now both tried to dissuade 
me from selling the house, as I had wished, and they were 
successful in doing so. Then the lady tric'd to usurp 
my place in the house and obtain the long-desired plate 
of my father, from which I barred her with m) presence. 
There was room for both of us, but she tlid not want a 
mast^ X^..the house and refused to come and live with 
us. On the other hand, she visitetl us frequently, made 
herself indispensable as a friend in many small things, 
treated me diplomatically as an important personage, 
and acquired the position of an adviser in the household, 
whicj;i I could not contest with her. 

My poor mother did not take either her part or mine. 
She was weary and suffered a great deal as a result of 
the change in her life. Only gradually did I realise how 
much sl^ missed my father. On one occasion, on going 
into a room in which I did not expect to see her, I 
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found her occupied at a wardrobe. It startled her when 
1 came in, and I went out quickly. 1 had noticed, 
however, that she had pctn handling my father’s clothes, 
and when I saw her later, her eyes were red. 

In the summer a new battle commenced. I wanted to 
go away with my mother. We both ne^^d a holiday, 
and I also hoped it would cheer her up and draw her 
closer to me. She showed little interesc at the thought 
of travelling, but raised no objection. On the other 
Jiand, Miss Schniebel was very much in favour of my 
mother remaining and my going alone, but I had no 
intention of jgiviiig way in this matter. I expected to gain 
a great deal from this holiday. I was beginning ^o feel 
ill at ease injLhe old house with my restless, sorroWTuI 
mother. I hoped to be of more help to her away from 
the place, and also hoped to control mv own thoughts 
moods better. 

So I ai tanged that we should set off on our gurney 
at the end of June, We moved on day b\ day; we visited 
Constance and Zurich and travelled over the Briinig Pass 
to the. >eiiicsc Oberland. My nioiher remained quiet 
and listless, bore patiently with the journey and looked 
unhappy. At Interlaken she complained thft she could 
npt sleep, but I persuaded her to come on to Grindelwald, 
where I hoped we should both feel at peace. During 
this long, senseless, joyless journey, I realised the impos- 
sibility of running away and escaping from my .owm 
misery. We saw beautiful green lakes reflecting magni- 
ficent old towns, wc saw' mountains which appeared blue 
and white, and bluish-green glaciers glistening in the 
sunlight, but we viewed evers thing unmoved and^w'ithout 
pleasure. We felt ashamed, but we w'ere only depressed 
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and weary of everything. We went for walks, looked up 
at the mountains, breathed the pure, sweet air, heard 
the cow-bells ringing in the meadows, and we said: 
“Isn’t it lovely I” but dared not look each other in the 
face. 

We endure^Lit for a week at Grindclwald. Then one 
morning my mother said : ''It is no use; let us go back 
I ^should like be able to sleep again at night. If I 
become ill and die, I want to be at home." 

So I quiteh packed our trunks, silently agreeing 
with her, and we travelled back quicker than we had 
come. But I felt as if I were not going. back home, 
but t0 a prison, and my mother also displayed little 
s^usfaction. 

On the evening of our return home, I said to her: 
"How would you feel ifi I now went off alone? I should 
like to go to R. I would willingly remain with you if it 
served any purpose, but we both feel ill and miserable 
and only have a bad effect on each other. Ask your 
friend to come and live with you. She can comfort you 
better than I." 

She took mv hand and stroked it gentl\ «is was her 
wonfTSfic^ nodded and smiled at me, and her smile dis- 
tinctly said: "Yes, go by all means*" 

Despite all my efforts and gpod intentions, the onlv 
results were that we had harassed each othei for a couple 
of months and she was more estranged from me than 
ever. Although we had lived together, each of us had 
borne his own burden, not sharing it with the other, and 
had sunk deeper into his own grief and sickness. My 
attempt had been in vain and the best thing for me to 
do was to go and leave the way open for Miss Schniebel. 
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I did this without delay* and* I did not know where 
else to go, I went back to R. On my departure it occurred 
to me that I no longer ^ad a home. The town in which 
I was born, in which I^had spent my youth and had 
buried my father, did not matter to me ^y more. It 
had no more ties for me and had nothing to give me 
but memories. I did not tell Mr. Lone on taking my 
leave from him, but his advice had not'iielped. 

By chance, my old rooms in R. were still vacant. It 
aeemed like a sign to me that it is useless to try to break 
off associations with the past and escape from one's 
destiny. \ again lived in the same house and rooms in 
the same town. 1 unpacked m\ violin and my worj^, and 
found everytlyiig as it had been except that Muoth H^d 
gone to Munich, and he and Gertrude were engaged to 
be married. 

i p'cl ed up the parts of my opera as if they were the 
ruins of my previous life from which I still wkhed to 
try* to build something, but the music returned very 
slowly to inv benumbed soul and only really burst forth 
when C writer of all my texts sent me the words for a 
new song. It arri\ed at a time when the old restlessness 
frequently .returned to me, and with a feelUTg* ot* shame 
and u thousand misgivings, I used to walk round the 
Imthors’ garden. Lhe words of the song were; 

The south wind roars at night. 

Curlews hasten in their flight, 

The air is damp and warm. 

Desire to sleep has vanished now\ 

Spring has arrived in the night 
In the wake of the storm. 



I, too, at night no longer sleep. 

My heart feels young and strong. 

Memory takes me by l^e hand to peep 
Again at days of joy and song. 

But frightened at so bold a deed 
iN^oes not linger long. 

Be still, my heart, away with pain 1 
Though passion stirs again 
In blood that now flows slowly 
And leads to paths once known. 

These paths you tread in vain 
For youth has flown. 

Ttiese verses aftected me deeply and re-awakened life 
and music in me. Re-opened and smarting severely, the 
long concealed wound }vas converted into rhythms and 
sounds. I composed the music to this song, and then 
picked <ip the lost threads of my opera, and after my long 
spell of inaction I again plunged deepl) into the swift 
creative current with feverish intoxication until I flnallv 
emerged to the free heights of feeling, where pain and 
bliss are no longer separate from each other and all 
passioiTaihi strength in the soul press upwards in one 
steady flame 

On the day that I wrote m) new song and showed it to 
Teiser, 1 walked home in the evening past an avenue of 
chestnut-trees, with a feeling of renewed strength for 
wori^ The past months still gazed at me as if through 
masked eyes, and appeared empty and without comfort, 
but my heart now beat more quic*kly and I no longer 
conceiv^ why I should want to escape from my sorrow. 
Gertrude's image arose clearly and splendidly from the 
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dust. I looked into her bright eyes without fear and left 
my heart unprotected to receive fresh pain. It was better 
to suffer because of her^ and to thrust the thorn deeper 
into the wound than to Hve far away from her and flit 
about in a ghost-like manner remote from ipy real life. 
Between the dark, heavily-laden tree-tops rit the spread- 
ing chestnut- trees could be seen the dark blue of the sky, 
full of stars, all solemn and golden, which extended their 
radiance unconcernedly into the distance. That was 
the nature of fhe stars. And the trees bore their buds 
and blossoms and scars for everyone to see, and whether 
it signifie^l or pain, they accepted the strong 

wi!l to live. The flies that lived for a day whirl<^ on 
towards death^ Every life had its radiance and beaiffy. 
I had insight to it all for a moment, understood it and 
found it good, and also found my life and sorrows gocxl. 

1 liuislied my opera in the autumn. During this time 
I met Mr. Imthor at a concert. He greeted me warmly 
and* was rather surprised that I had not let him know 
that I was in town. He had heard that my father had 
died ant* that since then 1 had been living at home. 

'*How is Miss Gertrude?’' I asked as calmly as possible. 

“Oh, you must come and sec for \ ourself, ^e is going 
to ‘be married in November, and we are counting on you 
to be there.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Imthor. And how is Muoth?” 

“He is well. You know, 1 am not too happy about the 
marriage. 1 have long wanted to ask you about Mr. 
Muoth. As far as I know him, I have no complaints to 
make, but I have heard so many things about him. His 
name is mentioned in connection with different women. 
Can you tell me anything about it?” 
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“No, Mr. Imthor. It would serve no purpose. Your 
daughter would hardly change her mind because of 
rumours. Mr. Muoth is my friepd and I wish him well 
if he finds happiness." 

“Very wdl. Will you be coming to see us soon?" 

“I think sh. Goodbye, Mr. Imthor." 

It was not long ago that I had tried to avoid all 
cbnnection with both of them, not because of envy or in 
the hope that Gertrude would still be drawn towards 
me, but because 1 was convinced and felt in advanev 
that things would not go well with them, because I was 
aware of Muoth’s self-tormenting melanchvly and excit 
ability and of Gertrude's sensitiveness, and because 
Marian and Lottie were still so vivid iji my memory. 

Now I thought differentlj. The shattering of my 
whole life, half a vear i»f inner loneliness and the know- 
ledge of leaving my youth behind me had changed me. 
I was now of the opinion that it was foolish and danger- 
ous to stretch out one's hand to alter other people's 
destinies. I also had no reason to think that my 
hand was skilful or that I could regard myself as one 
who could help and understand other people, after mv 
attemptT^ this direction had failed and discouraged 
me Even now I strongly doubt the ability of people to 
alter and shape their own lives and those of other people 
to any appreciable extent One can acquire money, 
fame and distinction, but one cannot create happiness or 
unhappiness, not for oneself or for others. One can only 
accept what comes, although one can, to be sure, accept 
it in entirely different ways. As far as I was concerned, 
I would make no more strenuous endeavours to try and 
find a place in the sun, but would accept what was 
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allotted to me, try to make the best of it and, if possible, 
turn it into some good. 

Although life continues independent of such reflections, 
sincere thoughts and resolutions leave the soul more at 
peace and help one to bear the unalterable.^ At least, it 
subsequently appeared to me that since I had become 
resigned and indifferent towards my personal fate, life 
had treated me more gently. 

That one sometimes unexpected!) achieves without 
effort what one has previously been unable to attain, 
despite all endeavours and good will. 1 soon learned 
through my piother. I wrote to her everv month, but had 
not heard from her for some time. If there had^been 
anything wroijg, I should ha\e learned about it, so Wid 
not give her much thought and continued to write my 
letters, brief notes as to how I was keeping, in which I 
always included kind regards to Miss Schniebel. 

These greetings were recentls no longer delivered. 
The two women had done as they wished but it had not 
produced the desired results Iinprosed conditions had 
inflated Miss Schniebel’s ego Immcdiatelv after my 
departure she triumphanth occupied the seat of conquest 
and settled down in our house She noif shafed the 
house with her old friend and cousin and, after long 
years of want, regarded it as a well deserved turn of luck 
to be able to reign and give herself airs as one of the 
mistresses of a dignihed household. She did not acquire 
expensive habits or prove wasteful — she had been in 
straitened circumstances and seuii>poverty too long for 
her to do that. She neither wore more expensive clothes 
nor slept between finer linen sheets. On the contrary, 
she introduced some worth-while economies where there 
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was room for saving to be made — but she would not 
renounce authority and power. The two maids had to 
obey her no less than my mother, and she also dealt with 
savants, workmen and postmen ija an imperious manner. 
Gradually, ^s desires are not killed by fulfilling them, 
she also extended her dominion over things that my 
mdther would not so readily concede. She wanted <to 
know about nv mother's visitors, even if they were 
personal, and did not like her to receive anyone without 
her being there. She did not just want to hear extracts 
from letters that were received, particularly those from 
me, but wanted to read the letters herself., Finally, she 
form^ the opinion that many things in my mother’s 
hosAC were not done, looked after and conducted as she 
thought they ought to be. Above all, she considered that 
the discipline with the^domcstic servants was not strict 
enough. If a maid went out in the evening, or talked 
too long to the postman, or if the cook asked for a free 
Sunday, she strongly reproved my mother for her leniency 
and delivered long lectures to her on the correct way to 
conduct a household Purthermore, it hurt her very 
much to see how often her lules for economy were grossly 
ignored. Tbo much coal was ordered, and too many eggs 
accounted for by the cook* She bitterly opposed things 
of jthat nature, and that was how discord arose between 
the friends. 

Until then my mother had taken the line of least 
resistance although she did not agree with everything, 
and was in many ways disappointed with her friend, 
whose relationship towards her she had imagined to be 
different. Now, on the other hand, when old respected 
custonuTin the house were in danger, when her every-day 
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comforts and the peace of the house were at stake, ste 
could not refrain from objecting and putting up some 
resistance, although she did not do so immediately. 
There were differences^oJE opinion and little arguments 
in a friendly way, but When the cook gave notice — ^and 
it was only with difficulty, after many promises and 
almost apologies that my mother persuaded her to stay 
— the question of authority in the hou j began to lead 
to a real battle. 

• Miss Schnicbel^ proud of her knowledge, experience, 
thrift and organising abilities, could not understand why 
all these qiyilities were not appreciated, and she felt 
justified in criticising the previous household economy, 
in hnding faujt with iii) mothers house-keeping aiRTin 
showing her disdain for the customs and traditions of 
the house. Then my mother ineaiioned ms father under 
whose management everything in the house had gone so 
well foi man) )cars. He had not tolerated trisialities 
and petty economies; he had given ihe servants freedom 
and privileges; he had hate<l disputes with the maids 
and incidents of a disagreeable nature. But when m) 
mother mentioned my father, whom she had previously 
criticised occasionally, but who. since hiT death, had 
become holy to her. Miss Schniebel could no longer 
contain herself and reminded mv mother pointedly how 
she had long ago expressed hei opinion about the 
deceased and thought it was now high time to abandon 
the old ways and let reason leign. Out of consideration 
to her friend, she had not w'anted to spoil her memory 
of the deceased, but now that she had mentioned him, 
she had to confess that mans things which were^unsatis- 
factory in the house w'cre due to the old master, and she 



did not see why now that she was free, things should 
continue in the same way. 

That was like a blow to my mother for which she 
eould never forgive her cousin. ^Previously it had been 
a need ancka pleasure to grumble now and then to her 
confidential friend and to find fault with the master of 
the house, but now she would not suffer the slightest 
reflection to be vast upon his sacred memory. She began 
to feel that the incipient revolution in the house was 
not only disturbing, but above all a sin against the 
deceased. 

This state of affairs continued without inv knowledge. 
Whev, for the first time, m) mother mentioned this lack 
ofYraitthsny in a letter, even though she cjid so carefully 
and discreetly, it made me laugh. In ni) next letter I 
omitted greetings to the spinster, but did not refer to 
my mother's allusions. I thought that the women would 
settle tSie affair better without me. Besides, there was 
another matter which was occupjing m\ mind much 
more. 

October had arrived and the thought of Gertrude's 
forthcoming marriage was constantly on my mind. I had 
not been to her house again and had not seen her either. 
After the wedding, when she would be awa\, I thought 
of 'making contact with her father again. I also hoped 
that in time a good, friendl) relationship would be 
established between Gertrude and I. We had been too 
close to each other to be able to cancel out the past so 
easily, but I did not yet have the courage for a meeting 
which, knowing her, she would not have tried to avoid. 

One {jay, someone knocked at iny door in a familier 
way. Full of misgivings, I jumped up and opened it. 



Heinrich Muoth stood there and held out his hand to me. 

“Muothl" I cried, and gripped his hand tightly, but 
I could not look into his eyes without everything coming 
back to me and hurting me. I again saw the letter lying 
on his table, the letter in Gertrude* hand-waiting, and 
saw myself taking leave from her and wanting to die. 
New he stood there looking at me keenh. He seemed 
a little thinner but as handsome and pioud as ever, 
did not expect you,*’ I said quietly. 

“Didn’t you? I know that you do not go to Gertrude’s 
house any more. As lar as I am concerned — let us not 
talk about it! I have come to see how >ou arc and also 
how your work is progressing How is the opera going 
on?’’ 

“It is finished. But first of all, how is Gertrude?” 

“She is well. We are being majrried soon.” 

‘1 > now.” 

“Well, aien’l you going to visit her some time«oon?” 

“Later. I first want to see if she goes on w’ell in \our 
hands.” 

“Hm. . . . ’ 

“Heinrich, forgive me, but sometimes I cannot help 
thinking about Lc^ttic w'hom vou treated bacM and^beat.” 

“Forget about Lottie. It served her right. No woman 
is beaten if she doesn’t w'ant to be.” 

“Oh! About the opera. I don’t reallv know where I 
should submit it hrst It would have to be a g(K)d theatre, 
although I don’t know, of couise, whether it wii) be 
accepted.” 

“Oh, yes it wrill. I wanted to talk to vou about that. 
Bring it to Munich. It will most likely be accepted there; 
people are taking an interest in you. If necessary, I will 
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stand as guarantor for you. 1 don’t want anyone else to 
sing my part before I do." 

That was very helpful. I gladly agreed and* promised 
to arrange for copies to be msfde as soon as possible. 
We discussed details and continued to talk with some 
embarrassment^ as if it was a matter of life and death 
to us, and yet we only wanted to pass the time and close 
ohr eyes to therChasm which had appeared between us. 

Muoth was the first to bridge the gap. 

"Do you remember the first time you took me to the 
Imthors?" he said. "It is a year ago now." 

"1 know/' I said, "you don't need to remind me. It 
woul^ be better if you went now I ” 

yet, my friend. So you still remember. Well, 
if you were in love with the girl then, why didn’t you 
say: ‘Leave her alone, \ea\e her for me! ' It would have 
been enough. I should have understood the hint." 

"I cc;uldn't do that." 

"You couldn’t? Why not? Who told vou to look on 
and say nothing* until it was too late?" 

"I did not know whether she cared for me or not. And 
then — if she prefers you, I can’t do anything about it.” 

"Yoti are'\4,child! She might have been happier with 
you. Every man has the right to woo a woman. If \ou 
had only said a word to me at the beginning, if )oii had 
just given me a hint, I should have kept away. After* 
wards, it was naturally too late." 

TAiis conversation was painful to me. 

"I think differently about it," I said, "and you need 
not worry. Now leave me in peace! Give her my regards 
and I will come and visit you in Munich." 

"Won't you come to the wedding?” 
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''No, Muoth, that would be in bad taste. But — are 
you being married in church?" 

"Yes, of course, at the minster/' 

"I am glad about ihat^ I have composed something for 
the occasion, an organ piece. Don’t worry, it is quite 
short." 

'•You are a good fellow! It’s the very devil that I 
should bring you so much bad luck!" 

"I think )ou should say 'good luck’, Muoth." 

"Well, we shan’t quarrel. I must go now; there are 
still things to buy and goodness knows what to do. You 
will send the^o|>era soon, won’t you? Send it to me and 
I will take it to the right people m\self. And beforj the 
wedding the two of us must spend an c\ ening^f^^cr. 
Perhaps tomorrow! Yes? Well, goodbve." 

So I was drawn into the old 'circle again and passed 
ldc ii!ght with thoughts and sorrows that had recurred 
a hundrca limes. I he following day I \isited an organist 
wh6m I knew and asked him to play im music at Muoth's 
wedding. In the afternoon I w’cm through mv overture 
with Teiscr for the last time, and in the esening I went 
to the inn where Heiiirith was sta>ing. 

I found a room prepared for us with an ifpen fife and 
candles. There was a white cloth on the table with 
flowers and silver-plate. Muoth w^as alrcadv there waiting 
for me. 

"Now, my friend, this is a farewell celebration, more 
for me than for )ou. Gertrude sends hei regards. TAlay 
we shall drink to her health." 

Wc filled our glasses and silenth emptied the contents. 

"Now let us think onlv about ourselves. Youth is 
slipping away, my dear friend, don’t you feel it also? 



It should be the best time of one’s life. I hope that is 
false, like all these well-known sayings. The b^t should 
still lie ahead, otherwise the whole of life isn’t worth 
while. When your opera is produced, we’ll talk again.” 

We related and drank some heavy Rhine wine. After- 
wards, we sank back into the easy chairs with cigars and 
champagne, and for an hour it reminded us both of old 
times when we^sed to take pleasure in discussing plans 
and chatting lightly. We looked at each other pensively 
but frankly and felt happy to be in each other’s company. 
At times like these, Heinrich was kinder and more 
gracious than usual. He knew how fleeting these 
pleasures were and clung to them fondly as long as his 
mor-i*«idured. Quietly, with a smile, he talked to me 
about Munich, told me little incidents about the theatre, 
and practised his old art of describing people and situa- 
tions in a few concise words. 

After he had sketched his conductor, his future father- 
in-law and others amusingly and clearly but without 
malice, 1 drank to his health and said: ”What about me? 
Can you describe people of my type, too?” 

”Oh, yes,” he said calmly with a nod and gazed at me 
with his dafi< eyes. ‘*You are the artist tvpc in every way. 
The artist is not, as ordinary people think, a jolly sort 
of- person who flings out works of art here and there out 
of sheer exuberance, but unfortunateh he is usually a 
poor soul who is being sufl'oeated with surplus riches 
and therefore has to give some of them away. It is a 
fallacy that ther^areliappy artists; that is just philistines’ 
talk. Light-hearted Mozart kept up his spirits with 
* champagne and was consequently short of bread, and 
why Beethoven did not commit suicide in his youth 
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instead of composing all that wonderful music, no-one 
knows. A real artist has to be unhappy. Whenever he 
is hungry and opens his bag, there are only pearls inside 
it.” 

'*But if he desires a litfle pleasure and wapnth and 
sympathy in life, a dozen operas and trios and things like 
that don’t help him much.” 

'*! suppose not. An hour like this with a glass of wine 
and a friend, if he has one, and a pleasant rhat about 
this remarkable life is about the best thing he can expect. 
That’s how it is, and we should be glad to have that at 
least. Justithink how long it takes a poor devil to make 
a good rocket,* and the pleasure obtained from it hardly 
lasts a minute! In the same way one has to 
joy and peace St mind and a good conscience to enrich 
a pleasant hour here and there. Good health, m^ friend ! ” 
I did not at all agree with his philosophy, but what 
did it mati(.r! 1 was glad to spend an evening lil^ this 
with* the friend I feared I was going to lose and who was 
equally uncertain about me, and 1 meditated upon the 
past whuh still la> so close to me, and \et encircled my 
youth with its carefree days wdiich would return no more. 

Eventually the evening came to an end •nd \ftioth 
offered to walk home with me, but I told him not to 
trouble. I knew that he did not like walking with me 
outside; my slow, halting svalk irritated him and made 
him bad-tempered. He did not like being inconvenienced 
and little things like that are often the most annov/hg. 

1 was pleased with m} little organ-piece. It was a kind 
of prelude, and for me it w*as a detachment from the 
past, thanks and goods wishes to the betrothed couple 
and an echo of happy times spent with both of* them. 
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On the day of the wedding I went to the church in 
good time, and concealed by the organ, looked down at 
the ceremony. When the organist began to play my 
music, Gertrude looked up aild smiled at her tonci. I 
had not ^n her all this time' and she looked even taller 
and slimmer than usual in her white dress. Gracefully, 
with a serious expression on her face, she walked along 
the narrow, adorned path to the altar by the side of the 
proud-looking, erect man. It would not have made such 
a splendid picture if instead of him, I, a cripple with, a 
crooked leg had walked along this sdlemn path 
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VII 


It was already ordained that I should not dwell for long 
on my friends' wedding and that iny reflections, desires 
and self-torture should not be directed along this channel. 

I had given little thought to my mother during this 
time. I knfiw, indeed, from her last letter that the peace 
and comfort of the house was not all that it might be, 
but I had neither reason nor desire to interfere in*^he 
strife between tfle two ladies and accepted it, just a little 
maliciously, as one of those things in which iiiy judgment 
UiJfRTessary. Since then I had written to her without 
receiving anj reph. I had enough to do with the provis- 
ion :and evamination of copies of m\ opera without 
thinking about Miss Schniebel. 

Then.l receivc<l a letter from ni) mother which sur- 
prised me by its unusual bulk alone. It was a letter of 
distress complaining about her companion, i^hosc trans- 
gressions in the house and against m\ mother’s peace of 
mind I now learned about in detail. She found it hard to 
write to me about the matter and did so with dignity and 
discretion. It was simply a confession of the disillusion- 
ment she had suffered in connection with her old friAid 
and cousin. 

My mother did not only now completely understand 
why my late father and I disliked Miss Schniebel, but she 
was now agreeable for the house to be sold if ^ still 
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wished it, and to go and live somewhere else, if only to 
escape from this Schniebel woman. 

*"It might be a good thing for you to come over. 
Lucie, of course, already knowf what I am thinking and 
planning — ^she is very sharp — but relations are too 
strained for me to be able to tell her what is necessary 
jin the best possible She ignores my hints that I 
would prefer to be alone in the house again and that I 
could manage without her, and 1 do not want an open 
quarrel. I know that she would reproach me and put up 
a strong resistance if I asked her outright to leave. It 
would therefore be better if }Ou would come and deal 
w'lth the matter 1 do not want anv unpleasantness and 
I dh not want her to be put to any expense, but she 
must clearly and dehnitel) be told to go 

I would e\en have been prepared to sla) the diagon 
if my mother had desired it With great amusement I 
made preparations for the journe) and set off home. 
As soon as I entered the old house, I was aware of the 
invasion of a new spirit The laige comfortable sitting 
room, in particular, had assumed a gloomy, cheerless and 
impoverished appeaiance Evervthing seemed carefuil) 
lcx>kwd aftc-' and under control. There were so called 
"runners” on the old solid flcK)r, long daik strips made 
'frpm cheap and ugly material to protect the (loot boaids 
and save cleaning The old piano which had stood 
unused in the drawing room for years was also enveloped 
in a protective cover, and although my mother had tea 
and cakes ready for me and had tried to make things look 
as pleasant as possible, there was such an atmosphere of 
old maid's meticulousness and naphthalene about the 
place, that as soon as I came in I smiled at m> mother 
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and wrinkled up my nose. She understood me imme- 
diately. 

1 had hardly sat down when the dragon came in, 
trotted along the runneirf towards me and did me the 
honour of asking at great* length how I was going on. 
1 inquired in detail as to how she was keeping and 
apologised for the old house that did not perhaps offer 
every comfort to which she was accustome^. Taking the 
lead in the conversation away from my mother, she 
•adopted the rdle of mistress of the house, saw to the tea, 
eagerly replied to my polite remarks and seemed rather 
flattered, tAit also uneas) and distrustful about mv 
excessive frienSliness. Her suspicions were aroused but 
she had no option but to accept m\ courtesies -^nd to 
respond with iftr own store of somewhat antiquated 
polite phrases. Displaying apparent^mutual devotion and 
est^ctii, the evening drew on. We heartil) wished each 
other a good night’s sleep and left each other* like 
diplomats of the old school Yet, despite the sweetmeat, 
I think the demon did not sleep innchr that night, while 
I rested c«mtentedlv, and niv poor mother, after perhaps 
many nights passed in a state of ani)o\ance and depress- 
ion, slept again for the first time with a feeling of bfting 
the sole mistress in her own house. 

At breakfast the following morning, we began the 
same polite game. Mv mother, who had onlv listened 
quietl) and intently the previous evening, now' partici- 
pated with cnjovment, and w'e oveiw'helined Schnieffel 
with polite phrases which drove her into a corner and 
made her unhappy. She realised quite well that these fine 
phrases did not come from mv mother’s heart. I almost 
felt sorry for the old maid as she became anxious, tried 
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to humble herself and praised everything, but I thought 
of the dismissed housemaid, of the discontented-looking 
cook who had only remained for my mother's sake, I 
thought of the covered piand^nd the whole wretched 
atmosphere in my father's hitherto pleasant house, and 
I remained adamant. 

After the meal I told in) mother to go and lie down a 
little, and I remained .done with her cousin. 

"Are you accustomed to having a sleep after a meal?" 
I inquired politely. "If so, don't let me disturb you. 
I wanted to talk to you about something, but it is not 
so urgent." 

“Oh, please go on. I never sleep during the day. 
Thank ^goodness 1 am not so old yet. I am quite at 
your service." * 

"Thank you very much, Miss Schniebel. I wanted to 
express my gratitude to you for the kindness you have 
shown towards mv mother. She would have been very 
lonely without you in this large house. However, things 
are going to be changed now." 

“What! " she cried, rising to hei feet “How are things 
going to be changed?" 

“i^on’t you know yet? My mother has at last decided 
to fulfil my old wish for her to come and live with me. 

'Naturally we cannot leave the old house empty, so it 
will soon be put up for sale." 

The lady gazed at me discontertcdly. 

'“Yes, I am sorry, too," I continued regretfullv. “This 
has been a very tiring time for you. You have taken such 
a kind and practical interest in the house that I cannot 
thank you enough." 

“But what shall I where shall I ?" 



''Oh, Wb shall find a solution to that. You will of 
course have to look out for somewhere else to live, but 
thei^ is no great hurry. You will be glad yourself to 
take things easier.” 

She had remained standing. She was still {Dolite but 
her tone of voice had become considerably sharper. 

"I don't know what to say,” she tried bitterly. "Your 
mother, sir, promised to let me live her^; it was a per- 
manent arrangement. Now, after I have taken an interest 
in the house and helped your mother with everything, 
I am turned out into the street.” 

She begifn to sob and wanted to run away, but I took 
hold of her fhin hand and pressed her back into the 
easy-chair. 

"It is not asibad as all that,” I said smiling. "It does 
alter circumstances a little because m\ mother wants to 
r5o\. from here. However, the sale of the house was 
not decided by hei, but b^ me, as 1 am the ownei. M> 
mother will see to it that )ou are not restricted in your 
search for a new home and she wall -make the necessary 
arrange, .ents for if herself. You will thus be more 
comfortable than >ou wrere previoush and you will still, 
so to speak, be a guest of hers ” 

Then came the expected leproachcs, arrogance, weep- 
ing, alternate pleading and boasting, but in the end the 
sullen w'oman reaflised that the wdsest thing to do was to 
accept the situation. She then withdrew' to her room^and 
did not even appear for coffee. 

My mother thought w’e ought to send it up to her 
room, but I w'anted to ha\c ms revenge after all this 
polite pla\ and let Miss Schniebcl srav there in her 
mood of independence until the evening when, altTiough 
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quiet and sulky, she punctually appeared for dinner. 

'^Unfortunately, I have to go back to R. tomorrow," I 
said during the meal, but if you should need me for any- 
thing, mother, I could always dime over again quickly." 

While saying this I did not look at her but at her 
cousin, and she realised what I meant. My parting from 
tjer was brief but almost cordial. 

"My dear," ^said my mother later, "you settled that 
very well. Thank }Ou very much. Won’t you play me 
something from your opera?" 

1 did not get at far as that, but a barrier had been 
broken down and a new relationship began to be estab- 
lished between the old lady and me. That was the best 
thajt had^come out of this business. She now had con- 
fidence in me and I was pleased at the thought of setting 
up a small household with her after my long spell of 
being homeless. I left my kind regards to Miss Schniebel 
and departed with a feeling of contentment. Shortly 
after my return, I began to look around here and there 
where there were small attractive houses to let. Teiser 
helped me in this respect and his sister usually came 
along, too. They both rejoiced with me and hoped that 
both small families would live happil> near each other. 

In the meantime, I had sent the score of my opera to 
Munich. Two months later, shortly after my mother’s 
arrival, Muoth wrote to me that it had been accepted 
but that it could not be rehearsed that season. It would, 
hdWever, be performed at the beginning of next winter. 
So I had gocxl news to tell my, mother. When Teiser 
heard about it, he danced for joy and arranged a cele- 
bration. 

My mother wept when we moved into our attractive 
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little house, and said it was not good to be transplanted 
in one’s old age, but I thought it was a very good move, 
as did the "Teisers, and it pleased me to see how much 
Brigitte helped my mothgr. The girl had few acquain- 
tances in the town and while hex brother s^as at the 
theatre, she often felt lonely at home, although she did 
not 'admit it. Now, she often came to sec us and not only 
helped us to get straight and settle in, but also helped 
my mother and me along the difficult path of living 
mgether harmoniously. She knew how to make it 
apparent to the old lady when I had the need to be 
quiet and aloge; she was often at hand to help me out. 
She also pointed out to me mans of m> mother's nieds 
and wishes whi^h I had never guessed and about which 
my mother had neser told me. So we soon settled down 
in our peaceful little home, \shkh was different and 
more modest than my previous conception of a home, 
but which was good and pleasant enough for one*^ who 
had not progressed any further than I had. 

My mo»!ir^ now became familfar 'with some of my 
music. S did not like it all and did not sa\ much about 
it, but she saw’ and believed that it was not just a pastime 
and a game, but that it wras work that wras to be taken 
seirously. Abcne all, she was surprised to hnd that the 
musician's life, wjiith she had considered to be very 
precarious, was hardh less strenuous that the business 
life that m> late father had ltd. We now found ^it 
easier to talk about him and gradual! v I heard numerous 
tales about them both, about m\ grandparents and about 
my owm childhocxl. I enjoved hearing about the past 
and the family, and I no longer felt as if 1 did not belong. 
On the other hand, inv mother learned to let me go 
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my own way and to have confidence in me, evei> when 1 
locked myself in my room during working hours, or when 
I was irritable. She had been very happy with my father 
and it had made her trials add tribulations with the 
Schniebef* woman all the harder to bear. She now gained 
confidence again and gradually stopped talking about 
becoming old and lonely. 

In the midsf of all this comfort and modest happiness, 
the feeling of grief and dissatisfaction with which I had 
Used so long, became submerged It did not sink fu 
unfathomable depths but lingered deep down m my soul. 
It confronted me on many a night and fnaintained its 
rigkts. The more remote the past seemed, the more was 
I aware Of my love and my sorrow whict) were ever with 
me as a quiet reminder. Occasionally, in the past, I 
thought I had been ki love. When I was still a youth, 
infatuated with pretty carefree Liddy, I thought I knew 
about love, then again, when I first saw Gertrude and 
felt that she was the answer to m\ questions and obscure 
wishes, when the pain began and passion and unknown 
depths succeeded friendship and understanding, and 
finajly when she was lost to me, I thought 1 knew what 
love was My love for her had persisted and was always 
with me and I knew that I would never desire another 
woman and wish to kiss another w^oman's lips since 
Gertrude had won my heart 

Her father, whom 1 visited from time to time, now 
seemed to know about my feelings towards het He 
asked me for the music of the prelude which I had 
written for her wedding and displayed a quiet goodwill 
towards me He must have sensed how glad 1 was to 
hav'e news about her and how reluctant 1 wras to ask, 
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and he passed on to me much of the contents of her 
letters. They often contained something about me, 
parsicularly in regard to the opera. She wrote that a 
good singer had been found for the soprano part, and 
how pleased she would be to hear this mucR beloved 
work in its entirety at last. She was also glad that I 
now had my mother* with me. I did not know what she 
wrote about Muoth. 

My life proceeded peacefully; the undercurrents no 
'longer forced their way to the surface. I was working on 
a Mass and had ideas for an oratorio for which I still 
needed the text. When I was obliged to think about 
the opera, it was like an alien world to me. My ini^sic 
was developing^along other lines; it w*as becoming more 
simple and more peaceful; its aim was to soothe, not to 
excite 

During this time, the Teisers were a great comfort to 
me. We saw each other almost ever) day. Wc read, tnade 
music, went for walks together and joined each other 
on free dp*.s and outings. Onh in the summer, when I 
did not 'ih to hinder these strenuous w^alkers, did we 
part for a few weeks. The Teisers again wandered 
around the Tirol and Voralbcrg, and sent me^mall boxes 
of edelweiss. I, however, took my mother to relatives in 
North Germany, whom she visited ever) )ear. I settled 
down by the shore of the North Sea. There, day and 
night, 1 heard the old song of the sea, and in the shai^, 
fresh air it accompanied iny thoughts and melexlies. 
From here I had the courage to wTite to Gertrude at 
Munich for the first time, not to Mrs. Muoth, but to 
my friend Gertrude svhom I told about niv mus^ and 
my dreams. Perhaps it will give her pleasure, I thought, 
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and a few kind words and a friendly greeting can do no 
harm. Against my own will I could not help but mistrust 
my friend Muoth, and I was continually a little wonried 
on Gertrude's account. I kne.^him too well* this self- 
willed melancholy man. who was accustomed to giving 
way to his moods and never made sacrifices for anyone, 
who was carried away by powerful urges and who. in 
more thoughtful hours, saw his whole life as a tragedy. 
If it really was an illness to be lonely and misundei stood, 
as my good friend Mr. Lohe had declared, then MuoKi* 
suffered more from this illness than anyone else. 

I had no news from him. He did not write. Even 
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Getitrude only sent me a short note of thanks asking me 
to Come to Munich early in the autumn, ^s rehearsals for 
my opera would commence there at the beginning of 
the season. 

At the beginning of September, when wc were all in 
town* again and back to our every-dav life, the I’cisers 
came to my house one evening to have a look at the 
work I had done during the summer. The most impor- 
tant work was a short lyrical piece for two violins and 
the piano. We played it. Brigitte sat down h\ the piano; 
above my music I could see her head and her thick' 
plaited fair hair, the top of w'^hich gleamed like gold in 
the candle-light. Her brother stood be^de me and played 
the first violin part. It was simple, lyrical music, which 
softly pined and faded away like a summer evening, 
neither happy nor sad, but which hovered in the mo(Ki 
of an evening that is ending, like a cloud glowing at 
sunset. The Teisers liked this short piece, particularly 
Brigitfe. She rarely said anything about my music, but 
quietly maintained a kind of girlish awe tow'ards me. 
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regarding* me with admiration, for she considered me to 
be a great maestro. Today she took courage and expressed 
her*particolar pleasure. She looked at me frankly with 
her light blue eyes and^'podded so that the light glim- 
mered on her blonde plaits. She was very prefty, almost 
beautiful. 

In order to please^er, I took her piano part and wrote 
a dedication in pencil above the music: •“To my friend 
Brigitte Teiser/* and handed it back to her. 

“That will always be over this little piece now,” I said 
gallantly and bowed. She read the dedication slowly and 
blushed. Slie^held out her small strong hand to me and 
suddenly her eyes filled w’ith tears. 

“Are you serious?” she asked quietly. 

“Oh, yes,” 1 said, and laughed. “And 1 think this 
piece of music suits )ou very Miss Brigitte.” 

I was surprised to .see that her e\es were still filled 
with tears; her reaction was so earnest and feminin^— but 
I did not pay any further attention to the matter. Teiser 
no\y put his* violin away, and niy'niother, who already 
knew wl .. he liked, filled the glasses with wine. The 
conversation became livclv. We argued about a new 
operetta which had been produced a tew i^eeks earlier, 
and I only remembered the little incident with Brigitte 
again later in th^* evening when both of them departed 
and she again looked at me strangelv. 

In the meantime, rehearsals had commenced on 'iny 
opera at Munich. As one of the principal parts was in 
Muoth’s good hands and Gertrude had praised the 
soprano, the oichesira and the chorus became m\ chief 
(oncern. I left m\ mother in the care of iiiv frienj^s and 
travelled to Munich. 
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The morhing after my arrival, I travelled along the 
'•attractive broad streets to Schwabing and to the quietly 
situated house where Muoth lived. I had almost com- 
pletely forgotten about the oprVa. I only thought about 
him and Gertrude and how I would find them. The cab 
Stopped at an almost rural by-road in front of a small 
house which stood amongst autumnal-looking trees. 
Yellow maple leaves (ay on both sides of the road, swept 
into heaps. 

With some trepidation I went in. The house gave 
the impression of being comfortable and prosperous. A 
servant took my coat. 

If the large room into which 1 was led, I recognised 
two large old paintings which had beef brought from 
the Imthor's house. On one wall there was a new portrait 
of Muoth which had bi'^en painted in Munich, and while 
I was looking at it, Gertrude came in. 

My heart beat quickly at seeing her again after such a 
long time. She had changed into a more serious, mature 
woman, but she smiled at me in the old friendly way and 
held out her hand to me. 

“Ijiow are you?” she asked in a friendly manner. "You 
have grown^ older but you look well. We have expected 
you for a long time.” 

She inquired about all her friends, abf ut her father and 
my mother, and as she became interested and overcame 
her first shyness, I regarded her in the same light as I 
had done in the past. Suddenly, my embarrassment 
disappeared and I talked to her* as to a good friend, 
told her how I had spent the summer by the sea, about 
my wgrk, the Teisers, and finally even about poor Miss 
Schn«ebel. 



**And now/' she exclaimed, "your opera/4s going to be 
performed I You will be very pleased about it." 

'*tfes/' I said, "but 1 am even more pleased at the 
thought of hearing you^ng again." 

She smiled. "1 shall be pleased, too. I sing quite often, 
but almost always for myself alone. I shall sing all your 
songs. 1 have them 4iere and I do not let the dust settle 
on them. Stay for a meal with us. My t^usband will be 
coming soon and he can go along with you to see the 
t:onductor in the afternoon." 

We went into the music<room and she .sang my songs. 
I became ^uict and found it difficult to remain calm. 
Her voice had become more mature and sounded more 
confident, but it soared as easily as ever and transpOTted 
me in my memory to the best days of my life, so that I 
looked at the piano ke\s as if bewitched, quietly played 
the well-known notes and, listening with closed eyes, 
could not for moments distinguish between the present 
and the past. Did she not belong to me and my life? 
Were we not as near to each other *as broiher and sister, 
and ver)- :osc friends? To be sure, she would have sung 
differently with Muoth! 

We sat chatting for a while, feeling happy anof not 
having much to say to each other, for we knew that no 
explanations were necessary between us. How things 
were with her and what her relations wxrc like between 
her and her husband, I did not think about then. I 
would be able to observe that later. In any event. She 
had not swerved from her path and become untrue to 
her nature, and if she had a load to bear, she certainly 
bore it with dignity and w'ithout bitterness. 

An hour later, Heinrich, who had heard that^ had 
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arrived, came in. He immediately began to talk about 
the op^ra, which seemed more important to everyone else 
than it did to me. I asked him how he was and how he 
liked being in Munich. 

“Like everywhere else/' he said seriously. “The public 
does not like me because it feels that I do not care about 
it.* I am hardly ever favourably feceived at my (u:st 
appearance. 1 ilways have to hold people first and then 
carry them away with me. I thus succeed without being 
popular. Sometimes I also sing badly, I must admit th»r 
myself. Well, your opera will be a success — \ou can 
count on that — for you and for me. Toda\ we shall go 
and^ see the conductor, tomorrow we shall invite the 
soprano tp come and see us and whoever else )ou wish to 
meet. Tomorrow morning there is an orchestral rehearsal. 
I think you will be satisfied.’' 

During lunch I observed that he was exccptioiiallv 
polite towards Gertrude, which made me suspicious. It 
was like that the w'hole time 1 w'as in Munich, and I saw 
them both every day. Thev were an extreinelv handsome 
couple and made an impression wherever they wx‘iu. 
Yet they were cool tow'ards each other, and I thought 
that* only Gertrude's strength ol c harac ter and superior 
nature made it possible for her to mask this coolness 
with a polite and dignified veneer. It appeared as if she 
had not long aw'akcned from her passion for this hand.some 
man and still hoped to recover her former inward still- 
ness. In any event, she acted in accordance with good 
form. She w^as too well-bred and -fine a person to pla) 
the part of the disillusioned and misunderstood woman 
before friends and to show her secret sorrow to anyone, 
even if she could not hide it from me. But she could 



also not have endured any look or gesture of understand- 
ing or sympathy from me. We spoke and suited, all the 
tinfe as if* there was no cloud over her marriage. 

How long this state of*affairs would bb maintained was 
uncertain, and depended on Muolh, whose incalculable 
nature I saw kept under restraint by a woman for the 
first time. I was sorry for both of them but I was not 
very surprised to find this situation. They had both 
enjoyed their passion; now they had either to lesurn 
Y«signation and preserve this happy time in their mem- 
ory, or they must learn to find their way to a new kind 
of happiness^ and love. Perhaps a child w'ould bring 
them together again, not back to the abandoned Paradise 
garden of lovejp ardour, but to a new will to liv* together 
and to draw closer to each other. Gertrude had the 
strei'^th and serenity of charactetr for it, I knew. I did 
not dare t(» think whether Heinrich also had the same 
capa<;ity. However sorrv I was that the fierce stdlrm of 
their first passion and pleasure in each other had already 
pa^ed, I ’ a? pleased at the wa\ both of them behaved, 
preservin'^ iheir dignity and respect not onlv in front of 
people but also in each other’s companv. 

Meanwhile, I did not accept the invitatibn to stay at 
Mubih’s house, and he did not press me. I went there 
every day and it gladdened me to see that Ciertrude liked 
me to come, and enjoyed chatting and making music 
with me, so that the pleasure was not onl> mine. 

It w^as now definite that my opera would be performed 
in December. 1 stayed in Munich a fortnight, was pre.sent 
at all the orchestral rehearsals, made alterations and 
adjustments here and there, but saw the work ip gi>od 
hands. It seemed strange to me to see the singers, the 
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violinists and ^flautists, the conductor and the chorus 
eccupiod with my work, which had now become alien 
to me, and had life and breath which were no lon^r 
mine. 

*‘Just wait," said Heinrich Muoth, “you will soon have 
to breathe the accursed air of publicity. I almost wish 
for* your sake that the opera will Hot be a success for 
you will then bave the mob after you. Then you will 
have to deal with locks of hair and autographs, and 
taste the approbation and kindness of the admirinf^ 
public. Everyone is already talking about your crippled 
leg. Anything like that makes one popular 

A^er the necessary rehearsals I took my departure, 
arranging, to come back a few days before the perfor- 
mance. Teiser asked me endless questions about the 
rehearsals. He though/ of numerous orchestral details 
which I had hardh considered and he was more excited 
and ahxious about the whole affair than 1 was. When 
1 invited him and his sister to come with me to the 
performance, he jumped for joy On the other hand, ;ny 
mother did not welcome the winter journey and all the 
excitement, and I agreed that she should stay behind. 
Gradually, iHiegan to feci more excited and had to take 
a g^ass of port at night to help me to sleep 

Winter came earU, and our little hpuse and garden 
lay deep in snow when, one morning, the Teisers called 
for me in a cab. My mother wa\ed goodbye to us from 
the window, the cab drove off, and Teiser, with a thick 
scarf round his neck, sang a travelling song. During the 
whole long journey he was like a boy traselling home 
for tl^ Christmas holidays, and pretty Brigitte was 
glowing, expressing her pleasure more quietly. I was 
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glad of their company, for 1 was no longer calm, and 
awaited the events of the next few days like one under 
sentence. 

Muoth, who was waitjlig for me at the railway station, 
noticed it immediately. ^Tou are suffering f/om stage- 
fright, young man," he said and laughed with pleasure. 
"Thank goodness fex* that! After all, you are a musician 
and not a philosphcr." 

He seemed to be right, (or my excitement lasted until 
t\)e performance took place, and I did not sleep during 
Those nights. Muoth was the only calm person amongst 
us all. Teher burned with excitement; he came to every 
rehearsal anef made endless criticisms. Huddled up and 
attentive, he sat beside me during rehearsals, ^beat time 
with his clencTied hand during difficult passages, and 
alternately praised or shook his head. 

'*Thcre's a flute missing!" he cried out at the first 
orchestral rehearsal which he attended, so loudlys that 
the conductoi looked across at us with annoyance. 

‘^We havi had to omit it," I said smiling. 

"Omit* flute? Why? What a crazy thing to do! Be 
careful, or they will ruin the whole overture." 

1 had to laugh and hold him back forcibk becauft he 
was so critical. But during his favourite part, where the 
violas and cellos^ came in, he leaned back with closed 
eyes, pressed my hand from time to time, and afterwards 
whispered to me abashed: "That almost brought tears 
to my eyes. It is beautiful ! " 

I had not yet heard the soprano part sung. It now 
seemed strange and sad to h^ar it sung for the first time 
by another singer. She sang it well, and I thanked her 
as soon as she had finished, but inwardly I thought of 
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the afternoon!! when Gertrude had sung those words, 
^nd I h^d a feeling of unadmitted discontent as when one 
gives a precious ]K>ssessian away and sees it in strange 
hands for the fiit>t time. 

I saw liftle of Gertrude during those days. She observed 
my Excitement with a smile and let me alone. I had 
visited her with the Teisers. She received Brigitte very 
warmly, and the girl was full of admiration for the 
beautiful, gracious woman. From that time she enthused 
about Gertrude and praised her volubly, and her brotli 4 M 
did likewise. 

I can no longer remember the details of the two.dav! 
preceding the performance; everything is confused in my 
mind. There were additional reasons for excitement; 
one singer became hoarse, another was annoyed at not 
having a larger part ai^d behaved in an offended manner 
at the last rehearsal; the conductor became cooler and 
more formal as a result of my directions. Muoth came 
to my aid at opportune moments, smiled calmlv at all 
the tumult, and on this occasion was of more valiiq to 
me than Teiser, who ran here and there and like a 
demon making criticisms eveivwhere. Brigitte looked 
at me with rtrverence but also with some sympathy when, 
during quieter periods, we sat together in the hotel, 
weary and rather silent. 

The days passed by and the evening of the perfoi- 
mance arrived. While the audience was entering the 
theatre, 1 stood behind the stage without having anything 
more to do or to advise. Finally, T stayed with Muoth, 
who was already in his costume, and in a small room 
away from all the noise was slowly emptying half a 
bottle of champagne. 
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**WiIl you have a glass?*’ he asked sympathetically. 

“No,” I said. “Doesn’t it over-excite you?” 

‘*What?* All the activity outside? It is always like 
thkt.” 

“I mean the champagne.” 

“Oh no, it soothes me. I always have a glass or two 
before I want to dd anything. But go now, it is nearly 
time.” 

1 was led by an attendant into a private box, where I 
already found Gertrude and both the Teisers, as well 
as an important personage from the management of the 
theatre, who greeted me with a smile. 

Directly afterwards we heard the second bell. Gertrude 
gave me a friendly look and nodded to me. Reiser, who 
sat behind me, seized ni) arm and pinched it wdth excite- 
ment I'he theatre became dark^ and the sounds of my 
oveiture soiemnly rose to me from below. 1 now became 
calmcT. 

Then my work appeared before me, so familiar and 
\ei so alie*., .’diich no longer needed me and had a life 
of its owi.. The pleasures and troubles of past days, the 
hopes and sleepless nights, the passion and longing of 
that period confronted me, detached and® transformed. 
Emotions experienced in secret w’cre transmitted clearly 
and movingly tf} a thousand nnknowm people in the 
theatre. Muoth appeared and began singing with some 
reserve. Tlien his voice grew stronger; he let himself 
go and sang in his deeply passionate manner; the sopfhno 
responded in a high, sweet voice. Then came a part 
which I could so well remei.iber hearing Gertrude sing, 
which expressed mv admiration for her and was a quiet* 
confession of inv lose. I averted nn glance anJ looked 



into her bright eyes which acknowledged me and greeted 
pie warmly, and for a moment the memory of my whole 
youth was like the sweet fragrance of a ripe fruit. 

From that moment I felt moff^ calm and listened like 
any other ^member of the audience. There was a burst 
of applause. The singers appeared before the curtain and 
bowtd. Muoth was recalled a number of times and smiled 
calmly down it^to the now illuminated theatre. I was 
also pressed to appear, but 1 was far too overcome by 
emotion, and had no desire to limp out of my pleasant 
retreat. 

Teiser, on the other hand, laughed with i face Jike 
the rising sun. put his arm through mine and also 
impetuously shook both hands of the important person- 
age from the theatre management. 

The banquet was read) and would ha\c been held 
even if the opera had been a failure. We travelled to 
the banquet in cabs, Gertrude with her husband, and 
the Teisers and I together. During the short journey, 
Brigitte, who had not )et said a word, suddenly began 
to weep. At first she tried to restrain herself, but she 
soon covered her face with her hands and let the tears 
flow.* I did not like to say anything and was surprised 
that .Teiser was likewise silent and asked no questions. 
He just put his arm around her and qiurmured a few 
kind, comforting words as one would to a child. 

Later, during the shaking of hands, good wishes and 
toaSis, Muoth winked at me sarcastically. People inquired 
with interest about my next work and were disappointed 
when I said that it would be an oratorio. Then they drank 
'to my next opera, which has never been written to this day. 

Only* much later in the evening, when we had departed 
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and were going to bed, was I able to ask Teiser what was 
the matter with his sister, and why she had wept. She, 
herself, had long since gone to bed. My friend looked at 
me searchingly and witii'^spme surprise/ shook his head 
and whistled, until I repeated my question. 

“You are as blind as a bat,” he then said reproachfully. 
“Have you not noticed anything then?” 

“No,” I said with a growing suspicion of the truth. 

“Well. I will tell you. The girl has been fond of you 
for a long time. Naturally, she has never told me so, 
any more than she has you, but I have noticed it, and to 
tell the trulh, I should be very happy if something came 
of it.” 

“Oh dear I” 1 .said with real sadness, “but what was 
the matter this evening?” 

mean, why did she weep? You are a child! Do 
you think wr did not see?” 

”Se<; what?” 

“Good heavens! You don’t need to tell me an) thing, 
an4 you w^ e i ight to be silent about it in the past : but 
then you siiould not have looked at Mrs. Muoth like that. 
Now we understand quite clearh.” 

1 did not ask him to keep m\ secret. I knew I c&uld 
trust him. He genth placed his hand on my shoulder. 

“I can now wq^l imagine, my dear friend, all that you 
have gone through during these scars without telling us 
anything. 1 once had a similar experience invself. Let us 
stay together now and make good music, shall we? .-^hd 
also see that the girl is consoled. Give me \our hand! 
It has been wonderful! Well, good-bye until I see you 
again at home! I am traselling back with Brigitte 
tomorrow morning” 



We then parted, but he came running back .a few 
moments later and said with great seriousness: "The 
flute must be included again in the next performance. 
Don’t forget!” 

That Was how the day of rejoicing ended and we all 
lay awake for a long time thinking about it. I thought 
abo\it Brigitte, too. I had seen a great deal of her all 
this time and J was a good friend of hers, which was all 
I desired, just as Gertrude had been a good friend of 
mine, and when Brigitte had guessed my love for anoth#»r^ 
it was the same for her as it was for me when 1 had 
discovered the letter at Muoth's house and had later 
loaded my revolver. Although it made me feel sad, I 
could not. help but smile. 

I spent most of the remainder of my days in Munich 
with the Muoths. It was no longer like those afternoons 
in the past when the three of us first used to sing and 
play together, but in the after-glow of the perfonnance 
of the opera, there was an unspoken mutual remembrance 
of that time, and also an occasional re-kindling of former 
feelings between Muoth and Gertrude. When I had 
finally said goqd-bve to them, I looked back for a while 
at the peacrful-looking house amongst the bare trees. 
I hoped to return there some das and would gladly have 
given my little success and happiness awa\ in order to 
help those two inside to draw closd to each other again 
and for alwavs. 
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VIII 


After my return home, as Heinrich had predicted, the 
results of my success pursued me with many undesirable 
at)d also some amusing consequences. It was easy to 
dispose of commercial problems by putting matter rela- 
ting to thtf opera in the hands of an agent. But there 
were also visitors, new'spaper people, publishers and 
stupid letters, and it tcKik me some time to grow afeus- 
tomed to the small burdens of sudden fame and to 
recovi** from the first disillusionment. People claim rights 
fiom well-known people in remarltable wa)s — no distinc- 
tion is. made between infant prodigies, composers, •poets, 
thieves and murderers. One person wants the celebrity’s 
plytograph another his autograph, a third begs for 
inone); e\ciy young colleague sends in his work, is 
extremely flattering and asks for an opinion. It one does 
not answer, or if one give an unfavourabloopinionT the 
same admirer suddenU becomes biller, uncivil and resent- 
ful. Magazines jwant the celebrity’s photograph, new's- 
papers describe his life, his origin and his appearance: 
school-friends remember him, and distant relatives declare 
they said jears ago that their cousin would bec<fliie 
famous some clay. 

Amongst the letters of this kind which harassed me, 
there was also one from Miss Schniebel which amused 
me, and one from someone I had not thought a6oul for 
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a long time. *It was from the fair Liddy who wrote to 
,me, without mentioning our toboggan-ride, but in the 
strain of an old faithful friend. She had married a music- 
teacher in her home town and, gave me her address so 
that I cohld soon send her all my compositions with a 
flattering dedication to her. She enclos^ a photograph 
which, however, showed the well-known features grown 
older and coai^sencd. I replied to her in very cordial 
terms. 

But these little things belonged to the minor issi|es 
which left no important trace behind. Even the godh 
and refreshing fruits of my success, such as making the 
acquaintance of cultured and distinguishea people who 
had music in their souls and did not just talk about it, 
did not belong to my real life, which later, as in the past, 
remained detached, and has changed very little since 
then. All that remains is for me to tell you of the turn 
of events of my closest friends. 

Old Mr. Imthor did not entertain as much as when 
Gertrude had been there, but everv three weeks, amongst 
the numerous pictures at his house, he held a musical 
evening with selected chamber music, which I regularly 
attehded. I t,ometimes bi ought Teiser along with me, 
but.Imthor pressed me to come and see him apart from 
these visits. So I sometimes went there in the evening, 
which was his favourite time, and kept him company in 
his simph -furnished study, where there was a portrait 
of Viertrude on one of the walls The old gentleman and 
1, although outwardly reserved with each other, gradually 
came to a good understanding and felt the need to talk 
to each other, and it was therefore not rare for us to 
talk al^out what occupied our minds most. I had to tell 
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him about Munich and I did not conceal the impression 
I had received of the relationship between the couple 
He^nodded understandingly. 

‘^Everything may yet* Hum out all ■right," he said 
sighing, "but we can’t do anything. I am lookii% forward 
to the summer when I shall have in> child with me for 
two months. 1 rareSy visit her in Munich and do not 
care to go there. Besides, she behaves so^ bravely that I 
do not want to disturb her and make her weaken." 

/Gertrude's letter did not luring an\ thing new. But 
w^en she visited her father round about Easter, and 
also came to our little house, she looked thin and tense, < 
and although she tried to be natural with us and to 
cover things uy, we often saw an cxj>ression of unaccus- 
tomed hopelessness on her face, which had become 
serioMi I played my latest music to her, but when I 
a«ked her to sing something to us, she gently shook her 
head and refused. 

"Another time," she said uncertainK. 

\Ve could all see that she appeared to be unhappv, and 
her father confessed to me later that he had suggested she 
should remain with him for good, but she had refused. 

"She loves him," I said. 

Me shrugged his shoulders and l(x>ked at me with 
distress. "I don\ know. Who can analvse this miserv ! 
But she said she was staving with him for his sake. He 
is so bewildered and unhappv and needs her more than 
he thinks. He does not sav anv thing to her, but iP is 
written on his face." 

Then the old man lowered his voice and said quite 
softly and with shame: * She means he drinks." 

"He has always done that a little," I said, tning to 



comfort him," “but I have never seen him drunk. He 
holds himself in restraint in that way. He is a nervous 
type of person who is not used to self-discipline, t>ut 
perhaps causes himself more suil^ring than he does other 
people.” 

None of us knew how terribly these two fine people 
sufSered in secret. 1 do not think tlfat they ever stopped 
loving each otper, but deep down in their nature they 
did not belong to one another; they only drew closer 
through passion and in the intoxication of exalted hours. 
A calm acceptance of life and a tacit understanding of 
his own nature were things that Miioth had n^ver known 
and Gertrude could only be patient with and regret his 
out()ursts and depressions, his swift change of mocxls, 
his continual desire for self-forgetfulness and intoxica- 
tion, but she could not change or live with them. So 
thev loved each other and )et were never quite close to 
each «other, and while he saw himself cheated of his 
secret hopes of finding peace and happiness through 
Gertrude, she realised and suffered in the knowledge that 
her good intentions and sacrifices were in vain, and that 
she could not comfort him and save him from himself. 
Thus they bisth had their secret dream and dearest w^ish 
shattered. Thev could only remain together by making 
sacrifices and showing forbearance, anc* it isas brave of 
them to do this. 

I only saw Heinrich again in the summer when he 
brought Gertrude to her father. He was more gentle 
and attentive to her and to me than I had ever seen him 
before. I perceived how much he feared to lose her, and 
I also felt that he would never be able to bear such a loss. 
But s/ie was weary and desired nothing but rest and 
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quiet in 'ordcf to compose herself and recover her 
strength and tranquility. We spent one mild evening 
together in our garden. Gertrude sat between flrigiite 
anS my mother, whose ^mnd she held. Heinrich walked 
quietly to and fro amongst the roses, and I*pla\e(l a 
violin sonata with Tciser on the terrace. 7'he wa\ 
Gertrude rested there and enjoyed the peace of those 
hours, how Brigitte aflectionately pressed ^lose to the 
sad, beautiful woman, and how Muoth with his head 
bqyved walked about (juietlv in the shade and listened 
fo us, are things that ate indelifrU stamped on my mind. 
Afterwards? Heinrich said somewhat jokingh but with 
sad eves: “)list look at the three women sitting there 
together; the only one amongst them who looks hfpps 
is your mother* We should also tr\ to grow' olcf like her ” 
After this, we all parted wa\s. Muoth tnivelled alone 
to I>a\>euth. Gertrude went wifli her father into the 
mountains, ilie Feisers to Steiermaik, and ms raother 
and I Went to the coast of the North Sea again. There I 
ofy:n walked along the shore, listened, to the sea, and 
thought iks 1 had done in m\ south, with ama/ement 
and horror, about the sad and senseless contusion of life, 
that one could lo\e in sain, that people wlicr meant Veil 
towards each other should wc^rk out their destinies 
separately, each ^ one going his own inexplicable w'a\. 
and henv each w'ould like to help and draw close to the 
other and yet wms unable to do sc^. as in troubled 
meaningless dreams. 1 often thought of Muoth’s rein:^ks 
about south and old age, and I was curious as to whether 
life w'ould ever seem simple and clear to me. M\ mother 
smiled when I mentioned this during consersation and 
looked really peaceful. She made me feei ashamiied h\ 



reminding me of my friend Teiser who ^as not yet old, 
but old enough to have had his share of experiences and 
yet went on living in a carefree way like a child, with 
a Mozart melody' on his lips, ic^had nothing to do with 
age, I saw that clearly, and [^haps our suEFering and 
ignorance was only the sickness about which Mr. Lohe 
had talked to me. Or was that wise man another child 
like Teiser? 

However it may be, thinking and brooding did not 
make conditions different. When music stirred my beigg, 
I understood everything without the aid of words. 1 was 
then aware of pure harmony in the essence *of life and 
felt that there must be a meaning and a just law behind 
everything that happened. Even if this was an illusion, 
it helped me to live and was a comfort to me. 

Perhaps it would have been better if Gertrude had not 
parted from her husband for the summer. She had begun 
to recover, and when I saw her again in the autumn, 
after my journey, she looked much better and capable 
of managing again But the hopes we had built on tjiis 
improvement were destined to disappointment. 

Gertrude had felt better while staying with her father 
for U few months. She had been able to indulge in her 
need for rest, and with a feeling of relief could remain in 
this quiet state without a daily battle^ just as a tired 
person yields to sleep when left alone. It appeared, how- 
ever, that she was more exhausted than we had thought 
and than she knew herself, for now^ that Muoth was to 
come for her soon, she became dispirited again, did not 
sleep, and entreated her father to let her stay with him 
a little longer. 

Imtfior was naturally rather alarmed at this, as he 
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thought she would be glad to return to. Kfuoth with 
renewed strength and determination, but he did not 
argue with* her, and even cautiously suggested a longer 
separation for the time Jl>eing with a v%:w to a divorce 
later. She protested agamist this with great tigiiation. 

“But I love him/’ she cried vchementl), “and I will 
never be disloyal to»him. Only it is so difficult to live 
with him! I just want to rest a little loncjjr, perhaps 
another couple of months, until I feel stronger/’ 

Mr. Imthor tried to comfort her. He himself had no 
oBjection to having his child with him a little longer. 
He wrote tt) Muoth telling him that Gertrude was still 
not well and Vished to remain with him for some time 
yet. Unfortunately, Muoth did not receise this ffews 
well. During the time the\ had been sepzfirated, his 
longing for his wife had become vcr> great. He had 
loo*M*d forward to seeing her again and was full of goo<l 
resolutions for completeU winning her love agaiij. 

Inithor’s letter came as a great disappointment to him. 
immediateh wrote an angr\ letter full of suspicions 
about his father-in-law. He felt that the latter had 
influenced her against him as he cicsiied a dissolution 
of the marriage. He demanded an immeciiatc meeting 
with ‘Gertrude, whom he hoped to win rnei again. Mr. 
Imthor came to ^ue with the letter and for a long time 
we considered what .should be done. We both thought 
it would be best for a meeting between the couple to be 
avoided at the moment as Gertrude obsioiish could Jiot 
stand any outbursts of emotion. Imthor w’as ver\ con- 
cerned and asked me if I woukl go to see Muoth and 
persuade him to leave Gertrude in peace for a while.* 
1 know: now that I should h.i\e done that. At tlffe time 
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I had some misgivings and thought it would be unwise 
to let my friend know that I was his father-in-law’s 
confidant and acquainted with things in his* life which 
he himself did wot wish to disolpse to me. So I declined^ 
and all Hhat transpired was that Mr. Imthor wrote 
another letter, which of course did not help matters. 

However, Miioth came over without warning ■and 
alarmed us. all with the scarcely restrained vehemence of 
his love and suspicions. Gertrude, who did not know 
about the short exchange of letters, was quite astonisbicd 
and confused by his unexpected appearance and HTs 
almost violent emotions. There was a painfill scene, the 
details of which 1 did not learn. 1 only know that Muoth 
urgtd Gertrude to return with him to Munich. She 
declared she w^as ready to do as he wished, if there was 
no alternative, but asked to he allowed to remain with 
her father a little longer as she was weary and still 
needed rest. He then accused her of w^anting to forsake 
him, and insinuated that she had been instigated hy her 
father to do so. He became even more suspicious w^ien 
she gently tried to explain, and in a fit of anger and 
bitterness he w^as so foolish as to command her abruptly 
to feturn totihim. Her pride then asserted itself. She 
remained calm but refused to listen to him further and 
declared that she would now remain with her father in 
any event. The morning following this scene, Muoth 
tried to conciliate her, and ashamed and repentant, he 
n(Av granted all her wishes. He then travelled back to 
Munich without coming to see me.- 

I was alarmed when I heard about it and saw' the 
trouble lying ahead which I had feared from the begin- 
ning. 'After that ugly and foolish scene, I thought, it 
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might noiv^ be long time before she woulS feel calm 
and strong enough to return to him, and in the mean- 
timew there was a danger of his becoming reckles?, and 
despite all his longings, Jie might becqjfnc even more 
estranged from her. He •would not long be* able to 
endure being alone in the house in which he had been 
happy for a time. would give wa> to despair, drink 
and perhaps go with other women ^^ho still ran after him. 

In the meantime, all was quiet. He wrofe to Gertrude 
and again asked for her forgiveness. She answered his 
Tfcrter, and in a ssinpaihetic and fnendh manner urged 
him to be patient I saw little of hei about this time. 
Occasionally, d tried to pcisuadc her to sing, but she 
always shook her head Yet several times I found he# at 
the piano. 

It seemed stiange to me to sec this beautiful, proud 
vvom4ii, *%hoin I had alwavs s(cn sf> strong, cheerful and 
seiene. now t.inid and shaken to her vciv being ^ She 
sometimes came to see inv mother, cncjuired in a fnendh 
wav how we wxtc keeping, sat beside the old ladv on the 
giev settee for a short time, and made an attempt to chat 
to her. It grieved me to hear her arul to >ec how difficult 
she found it to smile Appearances were l^pt up a« if 
neithei I nor arivone else knew of her sorrow, or regarded 
It as a nervous state and phvsical weakness So 1 could 
harcllv look into her eves in which her unconfessed 
grief, about which I was not supposed to know, was so 
clearlv written. We talked and lived and met as lif 
ever \ thing was the same as it had alwavs been, and vet 
we felt uncomfortable in each othcTs presence and 
avoided each other In the midst of this sad confusion 
of feelings, I was now and then seized bv the libtion, 
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causm]^ me* sudden excitement, that her heart no longer 
belonged to her husband and that she was free/ and it 
was itow lip to me not to lose her again, but to win her 
for myself anc]^ shelter her hf my side from all storms 
and sonows. I then locked fnyself in my room, played 
the passionate and yearning music of my opera, which I 
suddenly loved and understood agayi, lay awake at nights 
full of lonjging. and again suffered all the former laugh- 
able torment^ of youth and unfulfilled desires, no less 
intensely than in the past when I had first desired her 
and given her that single, unforgettable kiss. I feftrh 
burn on my lips again and in a few hours «it destroyed 
the peace and resignation of years. 

Only in Gertrude's presence did my passion subside. 
Even if I^had been foolish and ignoble chough to pursue 
my desires and, without consideration for her husband 
who was my friend, hhd tried to win her heart, 1 should 
ha\e been ashamed to show anything but sympathy and 
consideration when faced by this sad, gentle woman, who 
was so completely wrapped up in her sorrow. The more 
she suffered and seemed to lose hope, the prouder *and 
more unapproachable did she become. She held her line 
davk head s^s erectly and as proudlv as ever and did no: 
allow any of us to make the slightest attempt to approach 
and help her. 

These long weeks of ominous silence were perhaps the 
most difficult in my life. Here was Gertrude, close to me 
y4>t unapproachable, with no way of reaching her, and 
wishing to remain alone; there W2v» Brigitte, whose love 
for me I knew about and with whom, after avoiding her 
for some time, a tolerable relationship ha<l again slowh 
been«established. And amongst us all there was my old 
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mother, who safW us suffering, who guessed everything 
but did not trust herself to say anything, as I myself 
maintained- an obstinate silence and felt 1 could not tell 
her*anything about my own state. But worst of all was 
the horror of being compelled to look on with the help- 
less conviction that my best friends were heading for 
disaster, without niy« being able to reveal that I knew 
the reason why. 

Gertrude’s father seemed to suffer most ol all. I had 
known him for years as a c lever, vigorous, self possessed 
man, but he had now aged and changed; lie spoke more 
quietly and*less calmly; he no longei joked and looked 
worried and miserable. I went to sec him one day in* 
November, chiefly to hear aii\ news and be cheered#up 
myself rather tflan to comfort him 

He received me in his stud\, ga\c me one of his 
expeusne cigars and began to tilk to me in a light, 
polite inannci. He did this uith an effort and ^soon 
abandoned it. He lookc*d at me with a troubled smile 
and said: ‘Ton w’ant to know how things are, don’t 
you? Verv -oad, my dear friend The child has suffcied 
more than we kncw\ otherwise uhe would ha\e dealt 
with the situation belter I am in favour gf a divoUc 
but she will not hear of it. She loves him, at least she 
says so, and vet she is afraid of him. That is bad. 1 he 
child is ill; she closes her eves, w^ill not listen to reason 
am more, and thinks evcrvihing will be all right if 
people W’ill only wait and leave hei in peace. That is juat 
nerves, of course, but her illness seems to be more decplv 
rcKited. Just think, she somoiiines even feais that her 
husband might ill-treat her if she returns to him, and vet 
she professes to love him.” 



He did not seem to understand her sfhd watched the 
course of events with a feeling of helplessness. To me, 
her sufferings were quite conceivably the result of conflict 
between love and pride. Sh^ was not afraid thaf he 
would boat her, but that ^e would no longer respect him, 
and while anxiously temporising, she hoped to regain her 
stsength. She had been able to control and steady him, 
but by doing this had so exhausted herself that she no 
longer had coiihdence in her powers; that was her illness. 
She longed foi him and \et feared that she would lose 
him completel) if a fresli attempt at a reconciliation did 
not prose successful. I now saw clearly hosf futile and 
illusors my bold speculations about winning her love 
hai^ been. 

Gertrude loved her husband and would neser care for 
anyone else. 

Mr. Imthor avoiclecc talking to me about Miioth as he 
knew I w*as a fiicncl of his, but he hated him and could 
not understand how he had been able to attract Gertrude 
He regarded him as a kind of wdeked sorcerer who cap 
tured innocent people and neser releasc^d them Passion 
is alwass a in>ster\ and unaccountable, and unfoitunateh 
thCHre is no doubt that life docs not spare its purest 
children and often it is just the most clesei\ing people 
who cannot help loving those who destro\ them 

During this troubled state of affairs, I received a shoit 
letter from Muoth, which relieved the tension He wrote* 
“Dear Kuhn, Your opera wdll now be performed everv- 
where, perhaps better than hero. However, I should 
be very glad if you would come clown agarn, sav ue\i 
week, when I sing the role in your opera iwic'c. You 
know^'that my wife is ill and I am here alone You 
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could thus stay with me without standing on ceremony. 
Kind regards. Muoth.'* 

He wrote so few letters and never any unnecessary 
onc^, that I immediately^ decided to go. •He must need 
me. For a moment I thought of telling Gertrude.'Perhaps 
this was an opportunity to break down the barrier. 
Perhaps she would give me a letter to take to him, or 
pass on a kind message, ask him to come ov^, or even 
come with me. It was just an idea, but I*did not carry 
it opt. I only visited her father before departing. 

ft was late autumn; the weather was wretched, wet 
and stormy. •From Munich one could at times sec for an 
hour the neart)y mountains, which were covered with 
fresh snow. The town was glooms and wet with^rsfln. 

I travelled iiniffediatcl) to Muoth*s house. Efers thing 
there was the same as it had been the previous vear, the 
same sc^rvant. the same rooms and th( same arrangement of 
furniture, but the place l(x>ked uninhabited and en^pts; 
it also lacked the flowers which Gertrude had always 
arranged. Muoth was not in. The servant look me to 
niy room ai'd helped me to unpack. 1 changed mv 
clothes, and as my host had not >et arrived, I went down 
into the music-rooiii, where I could hear the yrees rustlffig 
behind the window and had time to think about the 
past. The longer J sat there looking at the pictures and 
turning the leaves of books, the sadder I became, as if 
this household was beyond help. 1 sat down impatiently, 
by the piano in order to rid myself of these unprofitable 
thoughts, and I played the ivedding prelude which I had 
composed, as if by doing so I could bring back the 
happiness of the past. 

At last I heard quick, heavy footsteps close bf and 
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Heinrich Muoth came in. He held o6t his hand and 
looked at me wearily. 

''Excuse me for being late/' he said, "I was busy at 
the theatre. YiOu know that#! am singing this evehing. 
Shall we eat now?" 

I followed him out of the room. 1 found him changed; 
he was absent-minded and apathetic. He only talked 
about the^ theatre and seemed unwilling to discuss any- 
thing else. CAily after the meal, when we sat facing each 
other in the yellow cane chairs, did he say unexpected y: 
"It was very good of you to come. I will make a special 
effort this evening." 

"Thank you," I said. "You don’t look ’well." 

^‘Don't I? Well — we shall soon cheer up. 1 am a grass- 
widowerf You know' that, don’t you?" ^ 

"Yes." 

He looked away. 

"^lave you any news about Gertrude?" 

"Nothing special.. She is still in a nervous .state and 
does not sleep well " 

"Oh well, let us not talk about it. She is in good hands." 

He stood up and walked about the room. I felt that 
hd^ still wanted ' to say something. He looked at me 
keenly and, 1 thought, distrustfully. 

Then he laughed and left it unsaid. ^ 

"Lottie has turned up again," he said, changing the 
subject. 

« "Lottie? ” 

"Yes, Lottie who once came to see you and told you a 
tale about me. She has married someone here, and it 
appears that she still takes an interest in me. She came 
to visit me here." 
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He looked at me again slyly and laughed Mchen he saw 
that I was shocked. 

"Did you* receive heri'” I asked with sqme hesitation 
"6h, you think I am«<»pa,blc of it* • No, my dear 
fellow, I had her sent away But forgive me, I an! talking 
nonsense. I am so terribly tired, and I have to sing this 
evening If you don'll mind, I will go and he down for 
an hour and try to sleep 

''Certainly, Heinrich, have a good rest I will go up 
to fpwn for a while Will vou oidei a cab for me-'* 
f could not sit in tins house in silence again and listen 
to the wind In the ticcs I travelled up to town without 
anv aim, and Pandered into the old Art Callers I looked 
at the pictuies there ior half an hour in the poor Ji^t 
1 hen It was time to close and I could think of nothing 
better ds) than read newspapers in a cafe and look 
through the larg#‘ window panes <?n to the wet road I 
resolved that 1 would iireak through this hamor of 
coolness at an) cost anil talk openls to Heinrich 

I\lit when 1 et ined, 1 found iiini smiling and in a 
gocxl humour 

"I onl) needed a gocxl sleep,* he said checTfullv “I 
fetl quite revived now ^ou must pla) sopaething foi 
me' 1 he prelude, if vou will be so gocxl ** 

Pleased and siu^prised to see such i sudden change in 
^iiii, 1 did as he wished When I had hnished plaving. 
he began to talk as he used to, ironic alls and somew^hat 
sceptieallv He let his imagination run not and coifl 
pletelv won mv heait again I thought of the earl> davs 
of our friendship, and when we left the house in the 
evening, I lotiked around inv duntaiilv and said Don't 
)ou keep a dog now '' 



**No— Gertrude did not like dogs.” 

trs^velled to the theatre in silence. I greeted the 
conductor and was shown to a seat. I again hearcf the 
well-known w/ixsic, but ever^lhing was different from 
the last time. I sat alone in my box, Gertrude was absent, 
and the man who acted and sang down there was also 
changed. He sang with fervour and passion. The public 
seemed to> like him in this role and followed it with 
enthusiasm from the beginning. But to me his fervour, 
seemed excessive and his voice too loud, almost fonred^ 
During the first interval I went down to see him. )le 
was back in his dressing-room drinking chaftipagne, and- 
on exchanging a few words with him I saw that his e)es 
w&e^jnsteady, like those of a drunken ijjan. 

Afterwards, while Muoth was changing, I went to see 
the conductor. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “is Muoth ill? It seemed to me 
that- he kept himself going with champagne. You know 
that he is a friend of mine, don't you?” 

He looked at me in despair. 

“I don’t know if he is ill, but it is quite evident that 
he is ruining himself. He has sometimes come on to the 
stage almost* drunk, and if he ever misses having a drink, 
he acts and sings badly. He always used to have a glass 
of champagpne before appearing, Uut now he never has 
less than a whole bottle. If \ou want to give him some 

advice but there is little \ou can do. Muoth is 

cfeliberately ruining himself.” 

Muoth came for me and we went to the nearest inn 
for supper. He was languid and taciturn again as he 
had been at lunch-time, drank large quantities of dark 
port wine, ^or otherwise he could not sleep, and looked 
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as if he wanted to forget at any price that there were 
other things in the world apart bom his fatigue and 
desy-e for sleep. 

@n the way back in the cab he revived for a moment, 
laughed and said: “My^^iend, if I am not there, you 
can pickle your opera; no-one else but me could sing 
that part." 

The following morning he rose late and was still tired 
and listless, with unsteady eyes and an aslicn face. After 
he had had his breakfast I took him aside and had a talk 
witli him. 

"You are«killing voiirself," I said both anxiously and 
crossly. "Youjrevive yourself with champagne and after^. 
wards you naturally have to pay for it. 1 can ima^ne 
why you are difing it. and I would not say anything if 
you did not have a wife. You owe it to her to be respect- 
able and courageous, outwardly and inwardly." 

"Really!" He smiled weakly, evidently amused by my 
vehemence. * "And what docs she owe me? Docs sh% act 
courageously? She stavs with her father and leaves me 
all alone. Why iiould I pull m\sclf together when she 
doesn't? People alrca<l) know that there is nothing 
betw'ccn us any longer, and vou know it, t(x>. but j^st 
the same I hase to sing and entertain pcopll. I can't do 
it with the feeling of emptiness and disgust which I have 
about everything.* particularly about art.” 

"All the same, \ou must turn over a new leaf, Muoth! 
It is not as if drinking made sou happs ! You are 
absolutely wretched! If singing is too much for you at 
the moment, ask for leave of absenre; vou w'ould obtain 
it immediately. You arc not dependent on the money 
which you earn by singing. Go into the mountayjs, or 
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to the sea, Or wherever you like and get iVell again I And 
give up that stupid drinking! It is not only stupid, it is 
cowardly ; You know that quite well.’* 

He sfniled at that. “Oh yej,” he said coolly. “Yoti go 
and dance a waHr some timdl* It would do you go<^, 
believe me! Don't always be thinking about your stupid 
leg. That is just imagination!” 

“Stop it!” I cried aiigrih, “you know quite well that 
that is differetit. 1 would very much like to dance if 1 
could, but 1 canH. But you can quite well pull yourself 
together and behave more sensibh. You must dehniivly 
give up drinking! ” 

“Definitely! My dear Kuhn, vou mako me laugh. It 
it ^ust as difficult for me to alter and give ^up drinking 
as it Cor you to dance. I must cliii{; to the things 
that still keep up mv spirits. Do you understand? People 
who drink arc convert^jd when the> find something in the 
Salvation Arm\ or elsewhere that gives them more satis- 
faction and is more enduring. I'herc was oiue something 
like that for me. namely women, bur 1 tan no longer 
take an interest in an) other woman since .she has been 
mine and has now forsaken me, so ” 

• She has not forsaken )Ou! She will come hack. She 
is only ill.” 

“That is what you think and that is what .she thinks 
herself, I know, but she wrill not come back. When a 
ship is going to sink, the rats abandon it beforehand, 
enviously, they do no know that the ship is going under; 
they only have an unpleasant sensation *and run awa\, 
no doubt with the intention of soon returning.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that! You have often despaired in 
your Jffe and yet things have turned out all right again.” 
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''True I Thaf is because I have found some'consolittion 
or narcotic. Sometimes it has been a woman, sometimes 
a good friend — yes, you are also included — at o’thef tinu^s- 
it Has been music or apj)^use in the theatre. But now 
these things no longer giVb me plcasufe and th«t is why 
1 drink. 1 could never sing without hrst having a couple 
of drinks, but now J can also not think, talk, live and 
fc*el tolerably wxdl without first having a couple of drinks. 
An>way, you must stop lecturing me, whatever you think. 
Th^e same situation once arose before, about twelve vears 
afjc). Someone lectured me then also and did not let me 
alone. It was about a girl, and b\ a coincidence it was 
in> best friend ** 

"And thc^?" 

"Then 1 wa? obliged to throw him out. Alter that I 
did not b . e a friend foi a h>ng time, as a matter of 
fad, not until \or came along." 

"That is jpvident." 

"Is it?" he said mildh "Well, vou have, the cfioice. 
But I wmH sav tl it I would be sorrv if vou left me in the 
liinh just now. i am attached to vou, and I have also 
thought of something to give vou pleasure. ' 

"Have vou? What is it?" 

"Listen. You are fond*of mv wife, or ai^east >ou used 
to be, and I am also fond of her. verv much so. Now. let 
us have a celebration tonight, just vou and me. in her 
honour. There is a special reason for it. I ha\c had a 
portiait of hei painted; she had to visit the artist 
frequenilv earlier in the vear and I often went with her. 
I’he portrait was almost reach when she went awav. 
1 he artist wanted her to sit once more, but I grew’ tired 
of waiting and ordered the portrait to be deliveri«I as it 
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is. That Was a week ago, and now it* is framed and 
arrived here yesterday. I should have shown it to you at 
once, but it would be better to have a celebration about 

it. Indeed, it yould not be yauch good without a Vew 
glasses oi champagne. How c6uld 1 enjoy it otherwise ^ 
Do you agree?’* 

I sensed the emotion and even /he tears behind his 
joking manner, and I cheerfully agreed, although I was 
not really in die mood for it. 

We made preparations for the celebration in honpur 
of the woman who seemed so completely lost to him, ^s 
she was in fact to me. 

**Can you remember which flowers she likes?" he asked 
me« “I don't know anything about flowers c/r what ihe\ 
are catled». She always had some white afld yellow ones. 
,and also some red ones. Do you know what they are?" 

"Yes, I know some ©f them. Why?" 

"You must buy some. Order a cab. I must go up to 
town in any case. We shall act as if she were here." 

He thought of many other things which made pie 
realise how deeply and incessantly he had thought about 
Gertrude. It made me both happy and sad to observe 
this. Because^ of her, he no longer kept a dog anti lived 
alone, he. who previously could never be without women 
for long. He had had a portrait of her painted. He asked 
me to buy the flowers that she liked. It was as if he had 
taken off a mask and I saw a child's face behind the 
h^d, selfish features. 

"But," I objected, "we ought to IcKik ht the portrait 
now, or in the afternoon. It is always better to look at 
pictures by daylight." 

"Dors it matter? You can look at it again tomorrow. 
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1 hope it 'is a good painting, but in truth,* it is not so 
important; we just want to look at her." 

After a meal we travelled up to town and made some* 
pul’chases, first of all of floyvers, a large bynch of chrysan- 
themums. a basket of ro^s and two* bunches* of white 
lilac. He also had the sudden idea of having a large 
quamtity of flowers |ent to Gertrude in R. 

"There is something lovely about flowe^gs." he said 
thoughtfully. I can understand Gertrude^ being fond of 
th^m. I like them too. but I cannot take the trouble to 
Idbk after anything like that. When there was no woman 
to attend to them, they always seemed to me to be 
uncared for und did not really gjive me pleasure." 

In the dV^ng I found that the new portrait ^ad 
been placed in the music-room and was coveved with a 
silk cloi^ ''"e had had an excellent* meal, after which 
Muoth first wishtd to hear the wtdding prelude. When 
I had played it. he uncovered the portrait and we^stood 
facing it for a while in silence. Crertrude had been 
psynied fulMcf' .th in a light summer dress, and her 
bright eyes looked across at us trustfully from the por- 
trait. It was some time before we could look at each 
other and ukc each oth^s hands. Hcir^ch filled two 
glasses with Rhine winc.^^owed to the {il^trait. and we 
drank to the woman about whom we were both thinking. 
Then he carefully picked up the picture and carried it out. 

I asked him to sing something, but he did not wish to. 

"Do you remember," he said smiling, "how w'e sp#nt 
an evening together before my wedding? Now I am a 
bachelor once more and we shall ag^in try to cheer 
ourselves up with a couple of drinks and have a little 
pleasure. Your friend Teiser ought to be here; hc^nows 
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how^lo make merry better than you and T. Give him my 
regards when you are back home. He can*t bear me. but 
ijivt thb same ” 

With the steadily maintain^ cheerfulness which Rad 
always been a chaVacteristic of iiis best hours, he began 
to chat and to remind me of things that had taken place 
in the past, and I was surprised at l^w much he reniem> 
bered. Eveii casual little things which I thought he had 
long forgotten? had remained in his memory. He had 
also not forgotten the very first evening which I Ipd 
spent at his house, together with Marian and Krarf/1 
and the wa> we had quarrelled. Only about Gertrude 
dl'l he remain silent. He did not mention the period 
in \|fhich she had come into our lives and I vlis glad that 
he dief nos do so. 

. I felt pleased about this unexpected enjosable even- 
ing and let him help Minself liberalls to the goexi wine 
without admonishing him. I knew how rare these moods 
were w*ith him, and how he cherished and clung to 
them when thc\ occasionalh came, and they never did 
come without the aid of wine. I also knew that this 
mood would not last long and that tomorrow he would 
again be irritable and unapproachable. Nevertheless, it 
gave me a feeling of w'cll-being and almost cheerfulness 
to listen to his clever, thoughtful, although perhaps 
contradictory observations While talking, he occasion 
ally directed one of his attractive glances at me, which 
he^only did in such hours as these, and thc\ w'ere like the 
glances of one who had just awakened from a dream. 

At one time, when he w^as silent and sat thinking, 1 
began to tell him wdiat mv theosophist friend had told 
me ahPlut th^ sickness of loncU people. 
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"Oh/* Ke said good-humouredly, "and 1 suppose you 
believed him. You should have become a theologian." 

VWhy dt> you say that? After all, there may be 5 ome« 
thing in it/* 

"Oh, of course. Wise men continually demonstrate 
from time to time that everything is only imagination. 
Do-you know, I oftep used to read such books in the past 
and I can tell you that they are of no use, gf absolutely 
no use. All that these philosophers write^bout is only a 
game; perhaps they comfort themsehes with it. One 
philosopher preaches individualism because he can't bear 
his contemporaries, and another scKialism because he^ 
can't endure* being alone. It may be that our feeline^ff 
loneliness illness, hut one can't do anvthin^ s^fout 
it. Somnaml^ism is also an illness, and that is why a 
fellow' sn^h^^Mg from it does in fact stand at the edge of 
a roo^ and whei scjnieone calls mu to him, he falls and 
breaks his* neck.** 

"'1 hat is quite different." 

"Ma\be, I w' I’t I am right. I onh mean that one 
doesn't get am where writh w'isdoin. 'I here are only two 
kinds of wisdom; all (he rest is just idle talk." 

"Which two kinds of s^doin do \ou mean?" 

"Well, either the wHfrld is bad aii^ worthless, as 
Buddhists and Christians preach, in which case one must 
do penance and lenounce e\erMhing — I beliese one can 
obtain peace of mind in this wa\ — ascetics do not have 
such a hard life as people think. Or else the world »nd 
life is good and light — then one can just take part in it 

and aficrw'ards die peacefully, because it is hnished '* 

"What do sou helieye in yourself?*’ 

"It is no use asking that. Most people believe m both, 
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depehdent on the weather, their health, and whether 
they have money in their purses or not. And those who* 
«eally Believe, do not live in accordance with their beliefs. 
That is how it iyi with me. too^ For instance, I believd as 
Buddha did, that 'life is not wbrth while, but I live for 
things that appeal to my senses as if this is the most 
important thing to do. If only it s^s more satisfying! " 

It was n^t yet late when we finished. As we went 
through the adjoining room, where only a single electric 
light was burning, Muoih took, my arm and stopped ipe, 
switched on all the lights and removed the cover froln 
Gertrude’s portrait which stood there. We looked once 
tk'tre at her dear, sweet face; then he placed the cover 
ov^the picture again and switched out tK** lights. He 
came with me to my room and put a coupfe of magazines 
on the table in case’ I should want to read. Then he took 
my hand and said quietfy: "Good night, my dear fellow!” 

I went to bed and lay awake for about half an hour 
thinking about him. It had mo\cd me and made me feel 
ashamed to hear how faithfullv he remembered all the 

r 

small events of our friendship. He. who found it difficult 
to extend friendship, clung to those he cared for more 
fers^ntly than I had thought 

After that I t^ll asleep and had confused dreams about 
Muoth, my opera and Mr. Lohe. When I awoke, it was 
still night. I had been awakened by a fright which had 
nothing to do with my dreams. 1 saw the dull grey of 
approaching dawn outlined against the window, and had 
a feeling of deep anguish. I sat up in bed and tried to 
shake off my sleep and to think clearly. 

Then there were heavy rapid knocks on inv door. I 
sprangtiDut of^ bed and opened it. It was cold and I had 
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not yet switched on the light. The servant s|ood outside, 
^scantily dressed, and sured at me anxiously with eyes 
full of terror. 

Will you pleaR»e cpige?” he whimpered, panting, 
‘"rhere has been an accident." 

1 put on a dressing-gown and followed the young man 
do\Vn the stairs. opened a door, stood back and let 
me enter. In the room there was a small caw table with 
a candelabrium on it, in which three thiAt candles were 
htyrning. By the side of the table there was a disordered 
b2d, and inside it, lying on his face, was my friend 
Heinrich Muoth. 

"We must^turn him round," I said softly. 

The serv^^did not trust himself to do it. 

"I will fetch a doctor immediately." he said stammer- 
ing. 

But I compelled him to pull Hfinself together and we 
turned the* recumbent man over. I looked at my fyend’s 
lace, which was white and drawn. His shirt -was covered 
W4th blood ar. wlien we put him down and covered 
him up again, his mouth twitched slightly and his eyes 
could no longer see. 

The servant then begaiuo tell me exc i^dly what liad 
happened but I did not^ant to know dmthing. When 
the doctor arrived, Muoth was already dead. In the 
morning 1 sent a telegram to Imthor. Then I returned 
to the silent house, sat by the dead man's bed, listened 
to tlie wind in the trees outside, and only then realiced 
how fond I had been of this iinfoitunate man. I could 
not mourn for hiyi; his death had been easier than his 
life. 

In the evening I stood at the railway-station afUd saw 
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old Mr. Imijhor step out of the train, followed by a tall 
woman dressed in black. I took them back with me to' 
tlv? dead man, who had now been dressed and placard 
on his bier an^ongst the flowers of 'the previous day. 
Gertrude 'stooped and kissed his pale lips. 

When we stood beside his grave, 1 saw a tall, attractive 
woman With a tear-stained face, who held roses in her 
hand and stood alone, and when I looked across at her 
curioush, I saW that it was Lottie. She nodded to me 
and smiled. But Gertrude had not wept; she looked 
straight ahead of her. attentiveh and steadfastly, in the 
light rain scattered about hy the wind, and Hfeld herscH 
a \oung tree suppoited hs firm roots' But it was 
onl\ self-restraint, and two da>s later, she was 

unpacking4»Muoth's flowers which had meantime arrived 
at her house, she Inoke donn, and we did not see hei 
for a long time 



IX 


My grief, too, only came to the fore later and, ;is is always 
the case, I thought of numerous instance, when 1 had 
ly^en unjust to my dead friend. Well, he had inflicted the 
wi'^ist things upon himself, and not onl) his death. 1 
meditated ^r a long time about these things and could 
not find an\ thing vague oi incomprehensible about h*\ 
fate, and yei ^was all horrible and a mockers. It wa« tio 
diflerent with niv own life, and with Gertrude's and that 
of mans ^il^trs. I^ate was not kind, life w'as cai>ricious 
and terrible, and there was no gcxyl oi reason in nature. 
But there is goo<l and reason in us, in human beings, 
with whom fortune pla\s, and we can be stronger \han 
iiauire and fat' if onh for a few’ houis. And we can 
diaw close to one anothei in times of need, understand 
and love one another, and live to comfort each other. 

And sometimes, when the black depths are silent, #w'C 
ran do even more. We .xui then be goeV^or moments, 
stretch out a commanding hand and cieate things which 
were not there before and w'hich, when thc\ are created, 
continue to live w'ithout us. Out of sounds, w'ords and 
other frail and w'orthless things, w'C can construct intellec- 
tual and lyrical toss, we can create philosophies and songs 
full of meaning and comfort, more beautiful and enduring 
than the grim sport of fortune and destins. We can 
keep the spirit of God in our hearts and, at times^when 
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we ^Are full of Him, He can appear in our eyes and our 
words, and also talk to others who do not know or do not 
v^sh tp know Him. We cannot evade life's course, butwe 
can school our^el :cs to be superior w fortune and als6 to 
look unflinchingly upon the most painful things. 

So, during the years that have passed since Heinrich 
Muoth’s death, 1 have brought hin\to life again a thous- 
and times, ^and have been able to talk to him more 
wisely and affectionately than I did when he was alive. 
And as time passed, iny old mother died, and also pretty 
Brigitte Teiser who, after years of waiting and giviiig 
the wound time to heal, married a musician, and did not 
i.^tlive her first confinement. 

•^ertrude had overcome the pain sl^.Xad suffered 
when *^sh€^ received our flowers as a greeting and plea 
from the dead. 1 do not often speak to her about it 
although I see her eve*'y day, but I believe that she looks 
back on the spring-time of her life as on a distant valley 
seen during a journey a long time ago, and not as on a 
lost garden of Eden. She has regained her strength and 
serenity and also sings again, but since that cold kiss on 
the dead man's lips, she has never kissed another man. 
Ovee or twice, during the ccjjiirse of the years, when her 
wound healcBi and her being radiated the old charm, 
my thoughts travelled along the old forbidden paths and 
1 asked myself: why not? But inwardly 1 already knew 
the answer, and that no change could be made in our 
relationship towards each other. She is my friend, and 
after lonely, restless periods, when 1 emerge from my 
silence with a song or a sonata, it belongs, first and fore- 
most to us both. Muoth was right. On growing old, one 
becom js more contented than in one’s youth, which I 
will not therefore revile, for in all my dreams I hear my 
yout ' like a wonderful song, which now sounds even 
sweeter and more harmonious than it did in reality. 
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